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told Aloof It Is 
nérica. Will Be 


7 3 Recogni- 
King Constantine 


a, 2 —— 
3 tot The Christian 
Science Monitor 
3, Greece — Great Britain, 
i Italy have refused to 
onstantine as King of 
nd dere repeatedly and sol- 
‘a d that they purpose not 
r minds. 


4 


*. 


t governments of Greece 
ee oy aye in their power 
© and to intimidate, to tempt 
; 4 ret fhe Allies y order to 
hem or to force them to accord 
or po Kiss fy ro eg * 
f orthern Epirus 
ot the. Agean. France 


"abused by the ou «fame 


Officials of the British and American 

bassies at Athens. According to 
ese officials, the Royalist Govern- 
ment not only allowed, but even en- 
couraged the Royalist voters who 


registered in one district-to cast their |, 


votes in a number of districts, thus 
multiplying artificially the number of 
votes by three and more. Moreover, 
the voting for the return of King Con- 
stantine was done in the following 
strange manner: 

There was only one candidate— 


King Constantine. Anybody who cast 


a vote, cast it for his return. There 
were no negative polls. And the 
Royalist police saw to it that even anti- 
Constantinists went to the polls. And“ 
as there was no way of ¢asting a vote 
against King Constantine, even the 
Veniselists were forced to vote for 
the detested réturn of King Constan- 
tine, 


Britain Still Refuses 

The Royalists resent the interfer- 
ence of foreigners in the internal af- 
fairs of Greece. It is a quixotic 
objection. The Allies have not inter- 
fered with the bringing back of King 
Constantine. But it is the privilege of 
the Allies to refuse to sanction that 
folly. And as the Royalists feel that 
others have no right to dictate to the 
Greeks, so also the Royalist Greeks 
should not have the temerity of dic- 
tating policies to me Allies or Amer- |. 
ica. 

Finally, Great Britain, of whom the 
Royalists speak and write as of a 
friend and ally, has deliberately and 
persistently refused tq recognize 
King Constantine. Can it be said that 


the military and trade interests of 
| Great Britain are smaller than Amer- 


ican interests in the Near East? If 
American trade requires the recogni- 
tion of King Constantine, the British 
trade requires it infinitely more. 

Why has Britain refused recognition 


| to King Constantine? Because King 


Constantine has been, is, and will be, 
the enemy of the Allies; because be 
betrayed the cause of humanity and his 
own country; because he has violated 
the Greek Constitution repeatedly; 
because he has plunged Greece into 
grave dangers, which have impover- 
ished the country, have drained its re- 
sources in men and in moneys, and 
haye made trade conditions impor- 
sible. 

Moreover, in Great Britain there ‘is 
an intelligent public opinion. Phis 
public opinion is well informed about 
the struggle now going on between 


‘liberalism and monarchism in Greece. 


the diplomatic débacles of the Roy- 


{alist régime, the unprecedented in- 
ternal maladministration, the faijure 


4 bring: about peace which was the 
‘form 22 which they grabbed 55 


‘are. J the kingdom 
ye been against King Con- 


facta are known to Britain. 


| “These 
Morally, then, the British Government 


would commit an unpardonable ein to 
boost the failing fortunes of King 
Constantine on the eve of the ascen- 
dancy of the liberal forces in. Greece. 
The trade of Great Britain depends 
upon that portion of the Greeks who 
live at Smyrna, Saloniki, Constantino- 
ple, Pirssus—centers which are Ven- 
iselist. Moreover, Greek trade is and 
will, remain dormant so long as King 


Constantine remains in Greece. 


Great Britain, in spite of the faet 
that she considers Greece as a val- 


I uable asset to her Empire in the Near 


1 Rast, has not been persuaded to in- 
cur the opprobrium of giving recog- 
nition to a ruler who betrayed the 
Allies and his own country in the 
supreme hour. 

Will America take the odious initia- 
tive of recognizing King Constantine? 


Will it be to the credit of America to 


be written in history that it has pro- 
nounced the actions' of King Constan- 
tine right? — 

Unfortunately, one or two United 
States senators, who despise King 
Constantine with all their might, have 
been misled to believe that the recog- 
nition of King Constantine might save 
Greece. King Constantine has ruined 
Greece. Hoy can his recognition by 
America save her? 

There is 6nly one way in which true 
lovers of Greece can help her: to stand 
firm for the recognition of the Hellenic 
rights in. Smyrna, Northern Epirus, 
and the Dodecanese, and te refuse to 
recognize King Constantine. 


PARTIES IN GERMANY 
SEEK COMPROMISE 


porn to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
trom its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 

‘BERLIN, Germany (Tuesday)—Ger- 
many's new political crisis, provoked’ 
by, the differences of opinion between 
the Coalition parties regarding the 


new taxation plan to be imposed to 


witser- — <8tee 


enable Germahy’s budget to balance 
and a scheme for making the repara- 
tions r to be presented to the 
e at the moment of telegraph- 
Shas not yet been solved. e 

Dr. Wirth, in a statement 
made this morning to the “Tage- 
blatt’s” parliamentary correspondent, 
said the situation was grave but not 
He indicated clearly, Row-. 
unless a compromise was 


rh | h was heart reached he would resign. 
Greece is Difficulty has arisen through the 


Papers! * 
return ha PE aid the Tu 
en Je e N 
ar 


Partys demand for 


her position in the world, 


the Anglo-Ja 


| JAPANESE POLICY — 


OUTLINED IN DIET 


Financial Surplus Resulting From 
Reduction of Armaments Is 
to Be Expended on Primary 
Schools and on Waterways 


4 


7 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Tuesday)—The 
Japanese Diet has resumed the session 
which was formally opened in Decem- 
ber and then adjourned until January 
21. The resumption was the occasion 
for speeches by the* Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister to both 
houses on important subjects such as 
foreign policy, which is expected to 
be the subject of many hostile resolu- 


tions on the part of the opposition in: 
i 


the House of Representatives. 

The Diet will sit daily until the end 
of March, but the bulk of the work 
will be done in committee. A good 
deal of this work will be concerned 
with economic matters, as indicated 
by the Premier’s speech. “As a result 
of the reduction of armaments to be 
agreed on at ashington,” he said, 
“it is expected there will be a certain 
surplus in the finances of the state, 
and it is incumbent upon us to con- 
sider carefully in advance as to the 
means of disposing of such a surplus. | 

“The government contemplates em- 
ploying it in such a manner as to in- 
crease the amount of subsidy to be 
given to primary school funds, and 
toward the expense for the improve- 
ment of waterways. As a principal 
member of the League of Nations, as 
well as of the Washington Conference, 
the influence of our eountry is even 
increasingly apparent with the result 
of a corresponding increase in the 
weight of our responsibility. 

“It is expected that with the reduc- | 
tion of armaments as a fruit of the 
Washington Conference, nations of the 
world will devote their energies to 
the development of trade and industry, 
as well as to promotion of general 
culture. In such a momentous period 
this country having regards to 
should 
further improve the means of 
traffic and communications, and de- 
velop trade and industry with a view 


to holding her own in the economic): 


competition of.the world and contrib- 
uting to the progress of civilization.” 


Count Uchida, the Foreign Minis- 


ter, ranged over the whole field of 
Japanese interests abroad in a 
review of the situation. Referring to 
ese Allianeée,- Count 
Uchida said it had been a powerful 
in or 

strengthening the rélations between 
Great Britain and Japan for the last 
20 years, and had rendered incal- 
culable service to the maintenance 
and consolidation of the general peace 
‘in the Far East. They could Hardly 
see its termination without recalling 
the invaluable service it had ren- 
dered. 

But the new treaty was a sign ‘of 
progress of the times and a manifes- 
tation of the spirit of international 
friendship and good will on an en- 
larged scale. It was a matter of pro- 
found gratification to the -@apanese 
Government that, by virtue of the 
treaty, general peace in the Pacific 
Ocean would be assured conjointly by 
four powers. 

The Count deplored the internal 
} in China, but expressed gratifi- 
cation that the powers concerned in 
the , discussions at Washington ap- 
peared to be taking due cognizance 
of the Japanese position and interests 
in the Far East and to be endeavor- 
ing to avoid interference with accom- 
plished facts. 

Summarizing the Japanese foreign 
policy, Count Uchida said that the 
powers at Washington had not been 
slow to recognize the spirit of justice 


and fairness exhibited by Japan, with - 


the result that the clouds of mis- 
apprehension and suspicion, which 
were reported at one time to be hang- 
ing over the horizon of Europe and 
America about the intentions of Japan, 
had apparently: been dispelled and 
the relations of the country with for- 
eign powers had in consequence 
grown in intimacy and friendship. 
The institution of the League of 
Nations, reduction of armaments, sig- 
nature of the four-power treaty, and 
the adoption of fundamental ideas 
concerning China constituted the ex- 
pression of the sincere wishes of 


humanity for the establishment of 


lasting peace throughout the world. 
They must not be taken as transitory 
makeshifss of the governments con- 
cerned. 

Surely this appeared to be the age 
in which, by ignoring dietates of ex- 
olusiveness and selfishness, every na- 
tion was exerting the utmost effort 
toward a full realization of the spirit 
of international cooperation and the 
cause of interdependence and com- 
monweaith of humanity. Such a 
tendency was in full accord with the 
permanent interests of Japan,—and 
they had not a shadow of. deubt that 
there was no other. path which would 
lead to the parr mtr prosperity 
of the country. 


FRANCE. PERMITS PASSAGE 
cable to The Christian Science 


y | leading 


is said to 3 wished 1 to do, 220 there 
has been much discussion in the 
French papers as to whether she was 
not badly treated by the authoriti igs. 
She has not lacked’ sympathetic 4 
vocates, who declare that she is 
Francophile and who find ik undigni« 
fied to refuse her the opportunity of 
visiting Paris- Raymond Poincaré 
denies that there was any prohibition 
of her passage. In any case, the chil- 
dren of the fallen Austrian monarch 
may now come through the French 
capital. 


FRANCE CONCERNED 
OVER BELGIAN PACT 


French Friendship With Belgium, 


It Is Thought, May Suffer by 
Reason of Proposed Anglo- 


Belgian Military Agreement 


8 Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Tuesday) — The 
project of an Anglo-Belgian pact 
naturally deeply interests France, 
who is at the same time endeavoring 
to revive the Anglo-French pact, 
‘which was practically rejected at 
Cannes, and is concerned about the 
possibility of the Anglo-Belgian pact 
destroying the Franco-Belgian mili- 
| tary convention. This latter point 
gives rise to much comment in cer- 
| tain circles. 

The allegation is that England 
brings Belgium into her orbit and out 
of the French orbit, and anything that 
tends to dissolve the close Franco- 
| Belgiah relations is viewed with great 
| Suspicion. One of the reasons of Aris- 
tide Briand’s downfall was precisely 
the alarm felt in France at the Bel- 
gian anger when. Belgium priority 
was touched. France holds tizhtly to 
Belgian friendship. 

It is declared today in a semi-of- 
| ficial manner that there is no ques- 
tion of modifying the Franco-Belgian 
military accord which has nothing, it 
is said, in common with the Franco- 
British or the Anglo-Belgian pacts. 
These matters are being kept abso- 
lutely distinct. Moreover the Anglo- 


Belgian pact is not drawn up in a 


définite text. Nor is there any ques- 
tion in these negotiations of the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

On the other hand the criticism, 
which is launched against the British 
understanding with Belgium concern- 
ing her defense, is as follows. Nego- 
tiations between London and Brussels 
are practically completed, and the 
Belgian Cabinet is represented to be 
suggesting to the Quai d’Orsay a revi- 
sion, which practically means an an- 


“and | nullment of the convention with Paris. 


The military dispositions in the 
Franco-Belgian accord are kept secret 
for reasons which are not diplomatic 
in the proper sense, but merely mili- 
tary. It was held last year that it 
would: be folly to’ state publicly the 
dispositions that might be taken by 
the headquarters staff in certain 
eventualties. 

Now in the Lloyd George document 
it is laid down that England will come 
to the help of Belgium in case of a 
direct and unprovoked attack against 
Belgium territory, but it is argued that 
this cannot apply to any quarrel in 
which Belgium might find herself in- 
volved as a résult of an interpretation 
of the Versailles Treaty, or in con- 
sequence of measures dictated by her 
allies. 

Were the Belgian ~and French armies 
united under a French marshal for the. 
purpose of enforcing the treaty, it is 
doubtful, under this pact, what would 
be the attitude of England. Moreover, 
n the second. article, it is laid down 
hat Belgium must not conclude any 
other arrangement thcompatible with 
the present pact. This is held, espe- 
cially by the Socialists, to mean that 
England is endeavoring to restore in 
Belgium a régime of neutrality. 
Other countries make their appear- 
ance on the diplomatic scene, such as 
Holland, who benefits by Belgian 
neutrality and is protected by it 
against any Belgian designs on the 
Scheldt. The inference that is drawn 
is that, according to the British. view, 
the Franco-Belgian military accord 
cannot stand. 

Both sides of the criticisms are set 
out, as well as the French denial that 
the deduction is justified. Neither at 
Brussels nor at Paris do the authori- 
tles believe that there can be any 
connection between the British guar- 
antee to Belgium and the Franco- 
Belgian accord. The situation is, how- 
ver, fnteresting and @iéserves close 
attention in view or possible develop- 
ments. : 


ZACHLULISTS ISSUE. 
BOYCOTT MANIFESTO 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Ruropean News Office 
CAIRO, Egypt 

prominent Zaghlulists on Monday for- 

warded a manifesto to the native press 
calling for a thorough boycott of Eng- 
lish people and goods. Victory is ab- 
solutely certain, says the manifesto, 
if the people wil] cease to have any- 
thing to do with the English in any 
direction: whatever, and native politi- 
clans are warned not to form a min- 
istry while the present English policy 
teward Egypt continues. 

Prompt measures have been taken 
by the authorities to deal with the 
new move. Immediately after the 
manifesto appeared in print, warrants 
were issued for the arrest of the eight 
signatories, and four of them have 
al deen taken into custody. The 
native journal which pub- 
lished the ‘manifesto has also been 
guépended for an indefinite period. 


‘drys, is the rejection by the New Jersey 


(Tuesday) — Eight. 


ö 


DRYS WIN VICTORY 
IN STATE SENATE 


[NATIONS ACCEPT JAPANESE PLEDGE TO 
WITHDRAW TROOPS FROM SIBERIA AS 
SOON AS IS CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY 


Pretest Against Appointment of 
Prosecutor Unfavorable to 
Enforcement in New Jersey 
Brings About His Rejection 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


Although the Good Faith of Tokyo Is Taken at Its Face 
Voalue, the United States Is Put on Record as 
Being Opposed to Any Interference in ee Political 
Sovereignty or in the Impairment of Her Territory 


NEW YORK, New York — Prohibi- 
tion in the United States now having 
been in effect about two years, the 
press opposed to rigid enforcement of 
the law is filled with insinuations and 
direct statements as to the alleged 
failure of the act. 

Those seeking to discredit the law 
have seized upon the speech of Roy 
A. Haynes, federal prohibition * com- 
missioner, here on Monday, as an in- 
dication that the drys are in appre- 
hensive mood as to the status of 
enforcement. Casual reading of the 
conception of those opposed to en- 
forcement -of what Mr. Haynes said 
would tend to indicate that the drys 
are near defeat. 

But the full implication of what Mr. 
Haynes said, according to drys here 
yesterday, was that prohibition could 
be enforced to the hilt eveh in New 
York City if the moral element of the 
community were as alert to have it 
enforced as others were to have it 
broken down. 


Prosecutor Opposed 

The drys realize, as Mr. Haynes 
hints, that the wets were never so 
active, and yet the force of the moral 
element to limit the activities of the 
nullificationists is always available, if 
those who have the opportunity to 
mobilize that force prove worthy of 
the opportunity. 

A case in point, according to the 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 

“Together with the signature of the 
Four-Power Treaty and the adoption 
of fundamental principles concerning 
China, these features of our time con- 
stitute an expression of the sincere 
wishes of humanity for the establish- 
ment of lasting peace throughout the 
world.’’—Count Uchida, Japanese For- 
eign Minister. 


“The Conference, I think, has been 
as highly successful as we could ex- 
pect, especially as regards the naval 
limitation phase and the quadruple 
treaty, which will bring peace fér all 
time to the whole world.’’—Prince 
Tokugawa. 

“For the first time in the history of 
the world, you have had nations com- 
ing there with divers interests, and 
they have shown moderation and self- 
sacrifice and statesmanship of the 
highest quality; as a result we have 
got, by unanimous consent, all these 
great agreements which will shortly, 
I trust, not only be published to the 
world, but ratified by our respective 
legislatures.“ Lord Lee of Fareham. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Committee on Pacific and Far 


Eastern Questions yesterday accepted 
the pledge made by Japan in the 
statement presented by Baron Shide- 
hara to respect the integrity of Russia 
and to withdraw her troops from 
Siberia as soon as was consistent with 
safety to her nationals and their prop- 
erty. 

At the same time that the good faith 
of Japan was taken at its face value 
by the delegates of the powers repre- 
sented, the United States, through the 
head of her delegation, Mr. Hughes, 
went on record fully in regard to her 
attitude, which has not changed since 
inquiries were first made concerning 
Japan’s intentions. 

The United States in 1918 clearly 
announced the purpose of sending 
troops into Siberia to aid the Tzecho- 
Slovaks to give any help in steadying 
attempts at self-government which 
the Russians might desire. 
intervention -was disclaimed. The 
United States withdrew her troops in 
1920, but kept a close watch on events 
in eastern Siberia. 

“It must be frankly avowed that the 
correspondence has not- always dis- 
closed an identity of views between 
the two governments,“ Mr. Hughes 
said yesterday. The American Gov- 
ernment has always held that it was 
the duty of Japan to withdraw her 
troops within a reasonable time. Even 
in reprisal for a massacre of Japanese 
it is regretted that Japan should con- 
sider it necessary to keep troops in 
Russian territory until. adjustment 
could be made with a future gov- 
ernment. 


Other Nations Agree 


Mr. Sarraut, in giving the adhesion 
of France to the resolution assented 
to by the representatives of the other 
powers, declared that the French Gov- 
ernment would hear with gratification 
the pledge of Japan to withdraw her 
troops as speedily as possible and her 
determination not to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of Russia. France 
hoped that when Russia again had a 
normal ‘and regular government she 
would find unimpaired the patrimony 
kept for her by the honesty and loyalty 
of her allies. The concurrence of 
France. was followed by that of Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands and Portugal. 

At the meeting of the Committee on 
Pacific and Far Eastern Questions, Mr. 


Senate of the appointment of James 
R. Nugent as prosecutor for Essex 
County. The appointment was made 
by Gov. Edward I. Edwards, whose 
promise that he would make New 
Jersey as wet as the Atlantic Ocean is 
still unfilled. Mr. Nugent is also 
known as a sympathizer with non-en- 
forcement, and the drys asked them- 
selves what might happen to prohibi- 
tion enforcement in Essex County if 
the public prosecutor were opposed to 
that law. 

The appointment, therefore, was the 
signal for vigorous opposition from 
churches and other organizations. The 
liquor interests came to what they 
hoped would be a rescue, defending 
the appointment, and Mr. Nugent him- 
self wrote to friends that if elected he 
would enforce the law impartially. 
The drys Ccéntintied to insist he could 
not do this in the face of his personal 
conviction against the law. 


Protest Is Successful 


When the matter came up in the 
Senate the storm of protest had grown 
to such proportions that the Republi- 
cans made the matter a party measure. 
Even some Republicans who had been 
pledged to support Mr. Nugent, it is 
said, at a late moment succeeded in 
extricating themselves from his fol- 
lowing. And Mr. Nugent failed of 
confirmation by a vote of 3 to 17. 

This is regarded by the drys as 
proof that all that is needed to with- 
stand nullification tactics is for the 
moral element to arouse itself to ac- 
tion. 

Before returning to Washington, 
Mr. Haynes conferred with enforce- 
ment officials here} promising them 
all the help they needed in removing 
from New York City the stigma of 
being the stronghold of the nullifica- 
tionists. Mr. Haynes gave out figures 
showing that liquor imports into the 
country. and withdrawals from’ cus- 
toms warehouses greatiy increased 
during 1921, but that production and 
consumption within the country 
showed a marked falling off. 
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Military 


Hughes made the following statement: 
The American delegation has heard 


| the statement by Baron Shidehara and 


has taken note of the assurances given 
on behalf of the Japanese Government 
with respect to withdrawal of Japan- 
ese troops from the Maritime Province 


of Siberia and from the Province of 


Saghalin. The American delegation 
also noted the assurance of the Japan- 
ese by her authorized spokesmen that 
it is her fixed and settled policy to 
respect the territorial integrity of 
Russia, and to observe the principle 
of non-intervention in the internal af- 


fairs of that country, as well as the 


principle of equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry. of all nations 
in every part of the Russian posses- 
sions. 

These assurances are taken to mean 
that Japan does not seek, through her 
military operation in Siberia, to im- 
pair the rights of the Russian people 
in any respect or to obtain any unfair 
commercial advantages, or to absorb 
for her own use the Siberian fish 
eries, or to set up an exclusive ex- 
ploitation, either of the resources of 
—— Saghalin or of the Maritime Prov 
nce. 

As Baron Shidehara pointed out, thé 
military expedition of Japan to Siberis . 
was originally undertaken in common 
accord and in cooperation with the 
United States. It will be recalled 
that public assurances were given at 
the outset by both governments of a 
firm intention to respect the terri 
torial, integrity of Russia and to abe 
stain from all interference in Russian 
internal politics. In view of the 
reference by Baron Shidehara to the 
participation of the American Govern- 
ment in the expedition of 1918, 1 
should like to place upon our records 
for transmission to the Conference 
the purposes which were then clearly, 
stated by both governments. 


American Policies Disclosed 

The American Government set forth 
its aims and policies publicly in July, 
1918. The purposes of the expedition 
were said to be, first, to help the 
Tzecho-Slovaks consolidate their 
forces; second, to steady any efforts at 
— 1 — or self-defense in 
which th ussians themselves might 
be willing to accept assistance; and, 
third, to guard the military stores at 
Vladivostok. N 

The American Government opposed 
the idea of a military intervention, but 
regarded military action as admissible 
at the time solely for the purpose of 
helping the Tzecho-Slovaks consoli- 
date their forces and get into success 
ful cooperation with their Slavic kins- 
men, and to steady any efforts at 
self-government or self-defense iz 
which the Russians themselves might 
be willing to accept assistance. It was 
Stated that the American Governmeng 
proposed to ask all associated in thi 
course of action to unite in assuring 
the people of Russia in the most pube 
lic and solemn manner that none of thd 
governments uniting in action eithe# 
in Siberia or in northern Russia cone 
templated any interference of any 
kind with the political sovereignty of 
Russia, any intervention in her inter 
nal affairs, or any impairment of he# 
territorial integrity either now ot 
thereafter, but that each of the ase 
sociated powers had the single object 
of affording such aid as should be ace 
ceptable and only such aid as should 
be acceptable to the Russian people in 
their endeavor to regain control of 


their own affairs, their own territory 


and their own destiny. 

What I have just stated is found f@ 
the public statement of the American 
Government at that time. 


Position of Japanese 


The Japanese Government, with the 
Same purpose, set forth its position 
in a statement published by the Jap- 
anese Government on August 2 , 1918, 
in which it was said: 

“The Japanese Government, being 
anxious to fall in with the desires 
of the American Government, and 
also to act in harmony with the 
Allies in this expedition, have decided 
to proceed at once to dispatch suita- 
ble forces for the proposed mission, 
A certain number of these troops will 
be sent forthwith to Vladivostok. In 
adopting this course, the Japanese 
Government remain unshaken in their 
constant desire to promote relations 


7 of enduring friendship with Russia 


and the Russian people, and reaffirm 
their avowed policy of respecting the 
territorial integrity’ of Russia and 
of abstaining from all interference in 
her internal politics. They further 
declare that upon the realization of 
the projects above indicated they will 
immediately withdraw all Japanese 
troops from Russian territory and will 
leave wholly unimpaired the sove- 
reignty of Russia in all its phases, 
whether. political or military.” 

The United States of America with 
drew its troops from Siberia in the 
spring of 1920, because it considered 
that the original purposes of the ex- 
pedition had either been accomplished 
or would no longer be subserved by 
continued military activity in Siberia. 
The American Government then ceased 
to be a party to the spec. bug 
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events occasion for divergence of views be- 


Osu ‘ot Japan to Bol- 

1 fi 5 and the special 
18 which the conditions exist- 
re have created for the Japa- 
80 2 ment, but it has been 
disposed to the belief that 
> assurances given by the 


ove ernn uments at the inception of 
n tion nevertheless re- 
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the complete withdrawal of 

e troops from all Russian ter- 

4 not immediately after the 

ture of the Tzecho-Slovak 

, t within a reasonable time. 

to the occupation of Saghalin 

eprisal for the massacre of the 

nese at Nikolaievsk, the United 

é s was not unimpressed by the 

— vin in mind the conditions 

| by both governments at the 

t of the joint expedition, of 
oni © Nikolaievsk 

i an incident, it has re- 

Japan should deem neces- 

— —— of Russian terri- 

AS a moans of assuring a suitable 

with a future Russian 


position of the er 
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t communication appears the 
statement: 
eGovernment of the United 
: be untrue to the spirit 
ation which led it, in the 
1918, upon an understand- 
the Government of Japan, to 
h troops to Siberia, if it neg- 
to point out that, in its view, 
occupation of the strategic 
u in eastern Siberia, involving 
ite possession of the port 
tok, the stationing of troops 
2 Nikolaievsk, Decastries, 
. Sophi and other important 
2 seizure of the Russian 
k Saghalin and the establish- 
civil administration, which 
abl —— itself to misconcep- 
antagonism, tends rather to 
se than allay the unrest and dis- 
region. 
tary occupation,” 1 am still 
s from the note May 31, 1921, 
milita occupation in reprisal 
* Nil olaievsk affair is not fun- 
u a question of the validity 
ure under the recognized 
b f international law.” 
e goes on to say that “the 
ated is that of the scrupu- 
the assurances 
— Rane 
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n people, which 
of frank exchanges and 
zntly complete understanding 
the Government of the 
States and Japan. These 
ces were intended by the 
t ot the United to 
to the people of ‘Russia a 
4 ‘on the part of the two gov- 
ent not to use the joint expedi- 
or any incidents which might 
it of it, as an occasion to occupy 
even temporarily, or to as- 
military or administrative 

1 over the people of Siberia.” 
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m e same note, the 
" Government stated its po- 


r of its conviction that the 
owed by the Government 
e into question the very 
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e troops were sent to Siberia, 
: nt of the United States 
| candor explain its position 
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can neither now nor hereafter 
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e 15 government is to in- 
Japanese Government of its 
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o the tranquilization of the 
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character of that catastrophe; 


e must 


tween the two governments might be 
removed with the least possible delay. 
Gratification Expressed 

“It has been with a feeling of special 
gratification, therefore, that the Amer- 
ican delegation has listened to the 
assurances given by their Japanese 
3 and it is with the greatest 
friendliness that they reiterate the 
hope that Japan will find it possible 
to carry out within the near future 
her expressed intention of terminating 
finally the Siberian expedition and of 
restoring Sachalin to the Russian 
people. 

My suggestion would be, if it is not 
desired otherwise by the delegates, 
that the statement made on - behalf of 
the Japanese Government by, Baron 
Shidehara, and the one that I have 
made setting forth the position of the 
American Government, which is as 
stated in its communication of May 
31, 1921, which I have read, should be 
communicated to the Conference for 
the purpose of being spread upon its 
records. 

The following resolution was pro- 
posed by the chairman: 

“Resolved, That the statements by 
the Japanese and American delegations 
in respect to the presence of foreign 
troops in Siberia be reported to the 
Conference at its next plenary session 
to be spread upon its records. 


Japanese Are Attacked 


Delegates of Far East Republic Say 
Siberian Pledge Is a Mask 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—In answer to the Japanese declara- 
tion of intention in Siberia which was 
put before the Washington Conference 
by Baron Shidehara, the Japanese 
Ambassador on Monday, the delega- 
tion of the Far Eastern Republic is- 
sued a statement here last night 
charging that the declaration of Japan 
is intended to mask the real intent of 
the Tokyo Government in the Russian 
Far ast. 

“The Japanese declaration does not 
change the actual situation the least 
bit,” the statement said, “nor does it 
change the Japanese policy in the 
Russian Far East. The Japanese ag- 
gression is continuing until this day 
and the policy of the Japanese to en- 
Slave the people of the Russian Far 
East is continuing.” 

The claim put forward by Baron 
Shidehara that the Japanese troops 
had never interfered in the domestic 
affairs of the occupied territory is 
vigorously contested in the statement 
issued by the Far Eastern delegation. 
All the excuses put forward for con- 
tinuing Japanese troops in Siberia 
could be shown to be.a mere blind 
by documentary evidence if the repre- 
sentatives of the Far Eastern Republic 
had been permitted to bring their case 
before the Conference, it was stated. 


Case of Korea Cited 


The statement said in part: 

“The statement of the Japanese dele- 
gation: made to the Washington Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament re- 
garding the Siberian question is one of 
the many declarations by which the 
Japanese. Government has been suc- 
cessfully diverting the attention of the 
outside world from its real aims. 

“Prior to the annexation of Korea, 
Japan made similar declarations based 
on \high-sounding principles. This, 
however, did not prevent the Japanese 
from annexing Korea. After the pre- 
sentation of the famous 21 demands to 
China in 1915, which made China a 
vassal of Japan, the Japanese were 
assuring the American Government 
through Secretary Bryan that ‘Japan 
had no intention of interfering with 
either the political independence or 
territorial integrity of China, and that 
nothing proposed would discriminate 
against other powers having treaties 
with China or interfere with the open 
door policy to which all the leading 
nations are committed.’ This declara- 
tion did not prevent the Japanese from 
carrying out their schemes in China. 


“In a similar degree the numerous’ 


declarations addressed to the Rus- 
sian people have not prevented Japan 
from accomplishing her ends there. 
In spite of their declarations about 
their respect for the sovereignty of 
the Russian people, they constantly 
committed violence against the Rus- 
sian people in the Far East. In 
all their declarations they stated 
that they would respect the integrity 
of the Russian territory, but at the 
same time Russian territory was 
seized and the Japanese grabbed any 
property they could lay their hands on. 


Interference Alleged 


“In all their declarations they sol- 
emnly stated that it was not their 
object to interfere in Russia’s internal 
affairs but interference has never 
ceased from the day the Japanese 
troops entered the territory of the 
Russian Far East. 

“In all-their declarations the Jape- 
nese declared their ‘neutrality’ but 
the same time the Japanese arm 
various bandits who were fighting 
against the democratic Russian in the 
Far East. The ban Semenoff, 
whom the Japanese in their declara- 
tion call their friend, was armed and 
financed by the Japanese and for three 
years was committing horrible atroci- 
ties against the peaceful population of 
the Russian Far East. 

“The Japanese state they have no 


mittee to W the actions of the 
Japanese and their friend Semenoff on 
the Zabaikal railroad which was 
guarded by them. The Japanese not 
only did not aid in uniting the country 
but deliberately tried to keep it in a 
chaotic condition. The Japanese tried 
to disorganize all Russian government 
in the Far East, from the reactionary 
Kolchak Government to the demo- 
cratic Zemtvo Government and the 
government of the Far Eastern Re- 
public. 


Land Called Peaceful 
“The Japanese state that ‘nothing 


is further from the thought of the 


Japanese Government than to take 
advantage of the present helpless con- 
dition of Russia for prosecuting 
selfish designs,’ but that is exactly 
what they are doing. 

“It is not true that Japanese sub- 
jects, after the evacuation by the 
Japanese Army of the districts of the 
Amur and Zabaikal, had to flee in 
order to save their lives. The Japa- 
nese command itself ordered its few 
subject to withdraw in order to build 
its policy on this fact. There was no 
disorder anywhere and the only fight- 
ing that took place after the evacua- 
tion of the Japanese troops was the 
driving out of the bandit gangs, whom 
the Japanese tried to make the ‘Rus- 
sian Government’ by the local popu- 
lation. 

“After these bands were driven out 
peace and order were established in 
these provinces and this prevails in 
the entire territory of the Far Eastern 
Republic where there areno Japanese 
troops and only in those parts of the 
Far Eastern Republic where Japanese 
troops are present is there any chaos, 
robberies, murder and an absolute 
standstill of trade and industry. 

“There are living on the territory of 
the Far Eastern Republic tens of 
thousands of. Chinese citizens and 
citizens of many other foreign coun- 
tries, and no.one has to run away 
from the territory of the Far Eastern 
Republic and no government complains 


about the danger to the safety of 


citizens.” 


GOVERNMENT DAM 
AT BOULDER CANON 
MAY AVERT FLOODS 


Spevial to The Christian Science Monitor 


SAN DIEGO, California—Practically 
unanimous approval of the Boulder 
Cafion dam project for the develop- 
ment of the water and power resources 
of the Colorado River was voiced by 
delegates from interested states, cities, 
districts and organizations, at a con- 
ference just held here by Secretary of 
the Interior, A. B. Fall to hear all 
indorsements and protests concerning 
the plan presented by A. P. Davis, di- 
rector of the United States Reclama- 
tion Service. 

The plan set forth by Director Davis 
included a recommendation that the 
United States Government construct, 
own and control a dam at Boulder 
Cafion, Arizona, to further develop the 
water and power resources of the 
Colorado River; that the federal gov- 
ernment retain control of all water 
and power rights resulting from such 
procedure, and that the cost of con- 
struction be collected from funds 
made available*by equitable distribu- 
tion of power by the government. 

Rigid opposition to private owner- 
ship of the proposed enterprise was 
expressed by many delegates who suc- 
cessively indorsed Director Davis’ 
plan through the nine hours of the 
conference. 

Six states, Nevada, California, Utah, 
Wyoming, New Mexico and Colorado, 
each of which would be greatly bene- 
fited by the construction and operation 
by the government of Boulder Cafion 
dam, were represented at the hearing 
and there were delegations present 
from the Imperial Valley, Los Angeles 
and Riverside. 

Colorado was the only state to sound 
a note of dissent at the conference. Its 
representatives declared they didn’t 
care how the dam was built or how it 


was controlled, as long as they were- 


guaranteed sufficient water and power 
rights for their State. The representa- 
tive of the Southern California Edison 
Company presented a plan, which was 
submitted to the United States Power 


Commission some time ago, whereby. 


that company offered to construct and 
maintain the dam at Boulder Cafion, 
but reserved the rights to the power 
derived therefrom. 

It was brought out at the conference 
that Imperial Valley is in great need 
of protection from the yearly Colo- 
rado River floods, which in the last few 
seasons have caused extensive damage 
both to land and crops. The con- 
struction of the proposed dam, it was 


declared, would eliminate any further 


trouble of that kind. 

Secretary Fall told the conference 
at its close that he would make use of 
the information obtained at the hear- 
ing in his. report on the Boulder 
Cafion project, which he will present 
to Congress soon for final action. 


BILL TO LEGALIZE ALL 


SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS: 


aks to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


TRENTON,.New Jersey — A local 


option Sunday amusement bill has 
been offered in the New Jersey Legis- 

lature by Senator Simpson, of Hudson 
* The bill contemplates a ref - 
erendum in municipalities on Sunday 
baseball, moving picture shows and 
Sunday sports. The bill would legal- 
ize such amusements on Sundays be- 
tween 1 o’clock in the afternoon and 


midnight. ; ‘ 


SENATE SEEKS INFORMATION 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


The — The Senate without a record vote 
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ONLY, TAXES WILL 
PAY FOR BONUS 


Interest on Foreign Debts Called 
by Secretary Mellon Too 
Uncertain for Financial Basis 

a . Deficit —_ 


a 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington. News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—President Harding is face to face 
with one of the most difficult domestic 
issues that has confronted the Ad- 
ministration during his term of office, 
namely the course he is to advise 
with regard to the outlay of govern- 
ment funds to provide for a soldier 
bonus. 

The issue between the soldier bonus 
advocates at the capitol, who have 
been bringing pressure on the Repub- 
lican leaders and on the President 
himself, was seriously joined last night 
when Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, made public a letter 
addressed on Tuesday to Joseph W. 
Fordney, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, strongly rec- 
ommending that Congress do not 
launch into expenditures outside these 
now in sight in the annual budget. 

The letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury was made public simultan- 
eously with the calling of Republican 
leaders to the White House prepara- 
tory to the meeting of the House ma- 
jority caucus tomorrow for framing 
a soldier bonus policy. The advo- 
cates of the bonus legislation in the 
House of Representatives are watch- 
ing the 1922 elections and their in- 
sistence has reached the point where 
President Harding has indicated that 
he will not oppose the bonus legisla- 
tion ‘provided the bill carries the nec- 
essary taxation to meet the expendi- 
ture, \ 


New Taxation Necessary 


On the other hand, in his letter to 
Chairman Fordney, Secretary Mellon, 
while declaring that it will be only 
through additional taxation of wide in- 
cidence that a bonus can be provided, 
intimates his strong disapproval of 
new taxation. 

“The taxes already in force,” he 
said, “are too onerous for the coun- 
try’s good and are having an unfortu- 
nate effect on business and industry. 
The field of taxation has already been 
80 thoroughly covered, owing to the 
extraordinary revenue needs growing 
out of the war, that it is exceedingly 
difficult to discover new taxes that 
could be properly levied to yield as 
much as 3850, 000,0 within two 
years.” 

The minimum estimate of expendi- 
ture on the basis: of last session’s bill 
for a soldier bonus is $850,000,000, 
with the probability that the total 
cost for the two years will go much 
higher. This will be in addition to 
the, $450,000,000 a year now provided 
for in the budget for the care of the 
disabled veterans of the war: 


Foreign Debts Uncertain 

In particular did Secretary Mellon 
frown on the proposal to apply the in- 
terest or the principal of the United 
States loans to foreign countries to 
the payment of a bonus. 

“It is impossible,” he declared, “in 
the present state of international 
finance and in advance of funding ar- 
rangements, to estimate what may be 
collected on them in the near future 
by way of principal or interest.” 

Besides the uncertainty of this debt 
at the moment, the Seqretary of the 
Treasury declared that the first appli- 
cation of either principal or interest 
on the foreign debt should be to the 
retirement of the Liberty Loans com- 
ing due within the next 18 months, in- 
asmuch as $10,000,000,000 of these 
bonds were in the first instance issued 
to provide for advances to foreign 
governments. 

President Harding is in complete 
accord with hig Secretary of the 


passing the buck advocated by those 
friends of the soldiers who want to 
apply the foreign debt to the payment 
of “adjusted compensation.” This 
plan, Secretary Mellon makes clear in 
his letter, “would still leave the bur- 
den on the shoulders of the American 


taxpayer.” 
Treasury Deficit Likely 


After a full statement of the con- 
dition of the Treasury, Secretary 
Mellon takes up the bonus question. 
“The figures show that there will be 
no available surplus,” he says, “but 
more probably a ‘deficit, and that with 
the enormous | refunding operations 
which the Treasury has to conduct * 
would be dangerous in the extre 
to attempt to finance the ee 
involved in the bonus through new 
borrowings. The position of the 
Treasury remains unchanged; but if 
there is to be a soldiers’ bonus, it 
is clear that it must be provided for 
through taxation and through taxa- 


by existing. law. 

“On the most conservative estimates 
the cost .of a soldiers’ bonus in the 
first two years would probably be not 
less than $850,000,000. This would 
necessitate additional tax levies to a 
corresponding amount during the 
same period. The-taxes already in 
force are too onerous for the country’s 
good and are having an uafortunate 
effect on business and industry. The 
field of taxation, moreover, has al- 
ready been so thoroughly covered, ow- 
ing to the extraordinary revenue 
needs growing out of the war, that it 
is exceedingly difficult to discover new 
taxes that could properly be levied to 


two years. In the circumstances, 
should Congress. determine to adopt 


| the policy of paying a soldiers’ bonus, 


it would become necessary to impose 
general taxes on broad classes of arti- 
cles or transactions in order to pay it. 
For such taxes, in their nature of 
wide application, much might be said 
of substitutes for existing taxes, but 


| the Treasury would hesitate to rec- 
| ‘ : 


tion in addition to the taxes imposed 


n them as additional taxes, ex- 


cept to meet some extraordinary pur- 
pose.” 

“Whatever additional taxes might 
be levied, provision for them would 
have to be made in the same bill with 
the bonus. The budget system is now 
firmly g and the budget al- 
ready submitted has pointed out the 
relation between receipts and expen- 
ditures for this year and next year. 
If the Congress decides to authorize 
large expenditures outside of the 
budget, it is fundamental that it should 
make simultaneous provisions for the 
additional taxes necessary to meet 
them. 

“It is also well to keep in mind that 
no indirect means of financing the 
bonus could make it any less an ex- 
pense that will have to be borne in the 
long run by the taxpayer. Thus it 
would be futile, as well as unwise, to 
attempt to provide for the bonus 
through the use of the principal or, 
interest of the foreign obligations held 
by the United States or through the 
sale of any such obligations to the 
public. 

“For the most part, the foreign obli- 
gations are still in the form of demand 
obligatioas and it is impossible in the 
present state of international finance, 
and in advance of funding arrange- 
ments, to estimate what may be col- 
lected on them in the near future by 
way of principal or interest. The ob- 
ligations are not in shape, moreover, 
to sell to the public and to offer them 
to investors with the guaranty of this 
government would seriously interfere 
with our own refunding operations, 
upset the security markets, and in the 
long run prove more expensive to this 
government than would the’sale of its 
own direct obligations. 


Liberty Bonds Due ; 


Treasury in opposing the system of 


. 


yield as much as $850,000,000 within |. 


“At the same time, it would enor- 
mously complicate the international 
situation and certainly embarrass the 
funding negotiations. Even if enough 
could be realized on the foreign debt 
in time to pay. the bonus, it would 
accomplish nothing to set it aside for 
that purpose. As the law now stands, 
and in justice to the millions of Liberty 
bond holders, the government is bound 
to apply any principal payments by 
foreign governments, ds well as any 
proceeds of sale, to the retirement of 
outstanding Liberty bonds, about $10,- 
000,000,000 of which were issued in 
the first instance to provide for the 
advances to foreign governments. 

Interest collected on the foreign 
obligations should likewise go to pro- 
vide for the interest on Liberty 
bonds, and it has been the Treasury’s 
plan in the funding to adjust the dates 
and amounts of the interest payments 
as nearly as may be to the interest 
payments on our own bonds. In any 
event, it is clear that if the proceeds 
of the foreign obligations should be 
applied to different purposes, the 
Government of the United States to 
that extent would have to provide for 
payment of the principal and interest 
of the Liberty bonds from other 
sources, Which means that the people 
would have to pay taxes for this pur- 
pose that e would be un- 
necessary. 

The plan to 920 the foreign 
obligations to pay a soldier bonus, 
therefore, would still leave the bur- 
den on the shoulders of the American 
taxpayer.“ 


TRADE ARBITRATION 
CLAUSE ADPVOCATED 
IN FUTURE TREATIES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
N from its Eastern News Office 

NEW -YORK, New York—Provisiong 
for the enforcement of arbitration 
clauses in commercial contracts should 
be included in any,treaties to be nego- 
tiated in connection. with the ‘proposed 
Genoa economic conference, according 
to a statement made by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, 
through Charles L. Bernheimer, chair- 
man of the arbitration committee. Mr. 
Bernheimer estimates that $1,000,000,- 
000 in business is lost every year 
through cancellation of contracts, and 
that 10 per cent of this loss falls on 
New York merchants. The merchants 
of the world have suffered from this 
for centuries, and today are crying 
out for remedial measures. 

‘The burden is carried by the parties 
aggrieved, merely because litigation, 
instead of enforceable arbitration, is 
the only alternative available. In 1920, 
when the wave of cance! lation reached 
its height, more than $3,000,000,000 


worth of American merchandise was 


in a state of disputed ownership, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bernheimer's estimate. 

“Restore. confidence, and the buying, 
selling and productive capacity of the 
world is restored. The foreigner is 
unable to pay cash but is eager to do 
-business on credit. The shortest, most 
effective way to cure the universal 
business troubles is by making the 
comnfercial contract in foreign trading 
safe to the buyer, seller and banker. 
This result is obtainable only when 
arbitration is made legally binding.” 


BROAD COMMERCIAL 


POLICY IS URGED} 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK New York—Proposals 
of measures to be considered in con- 
nection with the negotiation of the 
commercial treaty between the United 
States and Germany, including consul- 
tation with organizations and in- 
dividual business men on the many 
intricate questions, is contained in a 
letter of the Merchants Association, 
through S8. C. Mead, retary, to 
Herbert S. Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, just made public. 

The letter urges the organization of 
a permanent: body to formulate the 
national commercial policy of the 
United States, under the leadership of 
the Department of Commerce, with 
especial reference to the mass of com- 
mercial material now assembled and 
collected by the government through 
not less than 15 to 18 departments or 


bureaux, a large part of which now]. 


asec to waste. 


— 


FOREIGN MINISTERS 


TO MEET IN PARIS 


Meeting Postponed Owing to 
Breakup of Cannes Confer- 


ence Will Take Up Near East 
Problems Early in February 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday)—The 
meeting of French, British and Italian 
foreign ministers, which was un- 
avoidably postponed owing to the 
breakup of the Cannes conference, has 
new been fixed for either February 1 
or 2 in Paris. But for the fall of 
Aristide Briand’s Cabinet, the confer- 
ence of foreign ministers w-uld have 
followed immediately on that of the 
Supreme Council. The delay has in 
no way lessened the important bearing 
this meeting will have on Eastern and 
European matters. One outstanding 
subject that will be dealt with is the 
Turkish question in all its many as- 
pects. 

The first aim of the ministers will be 
to find a common ground on which an 
agreement may be reached whereby 
the Greco-Turkish conflict may be 
terminated. The Franco-Kemalist 
Treaty and also the Sévres Treaty are 
to come up for earnest discussion, for | 


it has become clear to the ministers of 


allied European powers that a settle- 
ment of the Turkish question, both as 
regards its relation to Asia Minor and 
other varying aspects in the East, is 
of vital importance to the peace of 
Europe. 

The wide divergences of opinion be- 
tween French and British statésmen 
on questions relating to Turkey are 
well known, and it is thought it will 
therefore be necessary for a complete 
review of the situation to take place 
before any disclosures are made pub- 
lic. Although Raymond Poincaré has 
in the recent past severely denounced 
the Franco-Kemalist Treaty, there has 
been a noticeable absence of a repeti- 


tion of such denunciations since he 
became Prime Minister of France. 


Political Kite F lying. 


While there is no desire in British 
official circles that France should de- 
nounce her treaty with Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, at the same time the 
feeling is strongly held that certain 
passages should be subjected to modi- 
fications and the general trend of the 
dogument be modified to be more in 
keeping with allied interests. On this 
matter the views of Italy and Britain 
heartily coincide, 

Great Britain has in no Way con- 
cealed her sentiments in regard to the 
return of King Constantine to the 
throne of ‘Greece at the expense of 
the Greek patriot, Eleutherios Veni- 
zelos, but that cannot be taken as an 
index of her willingness to see Greece 
sacrificed to Turkish ambitions. 

Some idea of the extent of these am- 
bitions is indicated.in a political kite 
which is being flown from Constanti- 
nople to the effect that, while the 
British:Government is considering the 
Rodosto-Midia line as a possible 
ropean frontier for Turkey, the French 
would favor the Enos-Midia line. This 
notwithstanding the statement made 
by Lord Curzon last summer that, 
while quite willing to spare Turkish 
susceptibilities by creating a neutral 
zone of ample area to insure the Tur- 
kish capital remaining without, the 
range of Greek guns, he could not 
consider the restoration 85 Eastern 
Thrace. 

Any such actions, he wane it clear, 
would in effect deprive the Hellenic 
Kingdom of a province already incor- 
porated as an integral part of that 
country, and also endanger the free- 
dom of the straits. * Furthermore it is. 
pointed out that in any arrangement, 
such as indicated in the proposed 
frontier for Turkey, both Rumania 
and Serbia would undoubtedly have 
something to say, since it might well 
upset the present equilibrium of Bal- 


kan States. 
Turks Look to France 


This political feeler has not occa- 
sioned any great surprise in British 
official circles. It has been known 
ever since the revision of the Sévres 
Treaty was first mooted that the 
Kemalist Turks were relying upon 
French support of their aspiration to 


establish a Turkish frontier in Europe. 
The treaty with France, though viewed 


in the light of a victory for Turkish 
diplomacy, is only considered by the 
Angora Government to be a stepping 
stone to greater things. 

It has to be remembered that the 
Turks are fighters by tradition and 
religion, and relying as they do on the 
continued support of France, to say 
nothing of Russia, the long overdue 
settlement of Turkey in Asia Minor 
will require all the tact and ability 
that foreign ministers can bring to 
bear at the forthcoming Paris con- 
ference. 

That Greece will be called upon to 
make some substantial sacrifices in 
Asia Minor seems to be a foregone 
conclusion, but when the allied gov- 
ernments disclose their plans with 
regard to the final settlement, it is ex- 
pected that moral suasion will be suffi- 
cient to compel their acceptance. 

With absolute unity of purpose 
among the three allied powers, it may 
be possible to convince even the 
Kemalist Turks that their interests 
lie in accepting the terms offered. At 
present the armies facing each other 
are rendered immobile owing to the 
weather. But it seems certain that 
the coming of spring will see the re- 
opening of hostilities unless the en- 
deavors of ministers in Paris meet 
with a considerable measure of 
success. 


BOARD TO FURTHER 
HOME. BUILDING BY 
GIVING OUT LOANS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

PIERRE, South Dakota—An act of 
the last South Dakota Legislature, cre- 
ating a state home-building depart- 
ment, for the purpose of expending 
money on real estate security to en- 
courage the building of homes, is ex- 
pected to go into effect early this year. 

The home-building law calls for the 
organization of a department to be 
known as the home-building board 
within the -already established rural 
credit department and the appointment 
by the Governor of a home-building 
commissioner, who will be in direct 
charge of the work. This board is 
authorized to issue bonds payable by 


the State in any sum not to exceed 
| $500,000 for the biennial: period. 


Money derived from these bonds ex- 
ceeding 1½ per cent sales is to be 
loaned at a rate not more ‘than that 
which the bonds draw, to residents of 
South Dakota. Applicants for such 
loans must be the heads of families 
and the owner in fee simple of an 
unincumbered city or town lot, upon 
which the home is to be built. The 
amount loaned to any one. borrower is 
restricted to $4000, and no loan, shall 
be made which shall exceed 80 per 
cent of the total cost-of the building. 
The borrower must possess in cash 
the other 20 per cent of the construc- | 
tion cost and must turn this amount 
over to the city or town treasurer 
within five days after his application 
has been given final approval. This 
20 per cent is to be placed in the mu- 
nicipal home building fund. 

The law requires that each loan 
shall be secured by a first mortgage 
on the real estate upon which the home 
is constructed. The loans are payable 


on the amortization plan in 144 equal 


monthly installments. The ‘mortgagor 
must agree to pay all taxes and asseds- 
ments against the property and must 
keep the building safely insured for 
the benefit of the State in a sum equal 
to the total amount due under the 
mortgage at all times. 

Applications for loans under this 
law must be filed first with the city 
auditor or town clerk in the municipal- 
ity in which the property omens as 
security is located. 


DIRECT PRIMARIES 
FAVORED IN REPORT 


ALBANY, New ‘York—The minority 
Whitley Committee report issued yes- 
terday recOmmends that the direct 
primary must be restored and dissents 
from the recommendation of the ma- 
jority that official nomination conven- 
tions be continued. 5 

The minority describes the new law 
restoring conventions as à reverse, 
but not a- defeat for the direct pri- 
mary, and adds that any party that 
dares not trust its voters with the 
final decision as to nominations will 
not long survive. 

The mingrity also urges publica- 
tion of campaign expenses and con- 
tributions prior to election. 
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tm of the Higher Drama 
nstaking admiref of the 
ph must have asked him- 
not others, why certain things 
270 eC upon the screen. Among 
0 omg excited my liveliest 
i or and rise, namely that 
er who ear dinner-jackets in 
! es so much delight in braid, 
e to the gorgeous ex- 
0 “satin cuffs. In making this 
55 ism, I refer now to the 
deaking part of the profes- 
1 would not for the world 
Dine Franch actors, but con- 
with saying that though 
| the home of the drama, ae 

he home of tailors. Why, I 
a do 2 many American actors 
u their dinner jackets? 
. id has said that per- 
ona to conceal the havoc 
ear, but this will stand 
it is a well- 
s for the screen 
i that one can 
I y in ‘quiet, respect- 
: } actors have 
red suits of 
fed, instantly 
Ot course, it 
a hero in a 
wear braid- 
ke . . 
a for that sort o 
172 be Lord 
siddenden Wormsley, 
pines in his Lon- 
dear old days in 


og STE 


he “huskies sang to 
nd Sergeant Angus 
‘positively refused to 
. rm in his 
| ‘of Le Choux 
nc Cree outlaw. But 
* else what had be- 
Fern! 
a plays are splendid, 
4 “ane . make 


Sia snows and 

moonlight 

1 1 silent witeh- 

or we north, against 

Sea crowds in 

‘ging about with 

plets of flowers. and n 

mee Tue South Seas 

et at present and I 

poll their full-blown, 

scer charms. No one 

with a hot bath; 

! beauteous, a few 

tons 2 war sand appeal to 
more dag uo drifted snow, 
hed save where a rabbit has 
| t with scuttling feet or fall- 
needles have lightly en- 
o ‘where it is a choice 
MeMusselborough 
and a ‘collection of 
a's dest, I draw straws |. 
the 1 * inten- 


ouch ) 

ing t —— 2 3 1 
ld say one the west has not al- 
. well at the hands of the 
e stage manager. Not long since, 
ra film having to do with the 
ays of the west; when Colonel 
doing his best work. 


— 1 . 
yh Tr 


was 

re was 
ot tha period, with soldiers in 
sKet, round cap and pipe- 

is of those days. So far, so 
pres “injuns” (I thought 
n and the 

Wim hunting shirt 

bad bandeaux and 

aa: ngs and she 

ally. This was not bad, 
“a colonel commanded 
one saw him first in 


ao 2 now in a highly figura- 

rhetorical sense—for the gal- 
t commander was carefully at- 
the coat. hat and sword of the 


mit Wart when one ot the 
N 2 the troupe visited him on 

0 t business that appealed 
— n as an officer and a gentleman, 
e did not take off his 61-65 hat, 
hough his manner was of a sternness 


K 


le me instinctively put my 
on the seams of my trouser 
my chest. 


2 wrapt in oternall silence farre from 
. .enimyes, 


ho door unlocked for him. Indeed, I was 


days. 
I wish, in the interests of great art, 
that something could be done about 
the telephone on the screen. Have you. 


ved spot in the moun 


‘borne with some de 


shown a certain army 


. — the catastrophe be- 


ine garbage 
rattling his pail, and reminding me I 


along thé Pacific Sout in those lively 
No, ruffles were not worn. 


ever noticed that the lovely Arethusa 
Blaw always gets the number? No 
voie answers her entreaty with the 
words Thelinisbizzy“; on the con- 
trary, Arethusa could ring up any 

ber she chose and get it ten times 
over. I contend that this is false art, 
because it stands to reason that “ihe 
party” might be out, even have gone 
to the movies, or be playing the. xylo- 
phone or saxophone or the oboe. How 
much better, how much more cour- 
ageous, to have Arethusa put down the 
receiver after an hour and a half and 
say (art title), “Well, we'll just have 
to alter the play. $0 there!” I have 
great hopes that something will be 


done about this patent defect in the 


movie drama, for thousands.of letters 


are being written on the subject and 


neither public nor critic should be kept 
waiting. If the matter were in the 
hands of Sergeant MeMüsselborough, 
he would waste no time; catch him 
mussing with Pink Leg Joe over the 
telephone! f J. H. 8. 


INTERRUPTED STUDY 


Specially for The Christian e Monitor 
And as for me, though that my wit be lyte, 
On bokes for to rede I me delyte, 

And to hem yeve I feyth and ful— 


The back door bell loudly whirred. I | 


dropped my Chaucer and hurried to 
answer it. There stood the ice man, 
somewhat bent over with a 50-pound 
block of ice on his ‘rubber-covered 
back. 

„can't git this piece o' ice in yer 
chest till ye clear · out some o' these 
things,“ he announced severely an in- 
stant later. 

Melons, ginger ale bottles, lettuce, 
milk—I hastily and meekly snatched 


them forth, while the water from the 


melting ice dropped freély down upon 
the recently Washed floor. After some 
whanging about of ice, some tramping 
with dirty boots over the now wet 
floor, the banging to with a jar of the 
outside door, the ice man vanished. 


That episode was ended. With a sigh}. 


of relief I resumed my study of 
Chaucer. 

To finish the preparation for my 
Ph. D. oral examination in English 
was to have been my summer’s work. 
A review of many things once known, 
but long since forgotten, a survey of 
the whole realm of English and Amer- 
jean literature had appeared alluring. 
Dufing June and July all had gone 
fairly smoothly and satisfactorily, pro- 
tected as I had been by my family and 
our efficient cook, Norah. She is 
really a general liousework girl, but 
ye name having fallen into disrepute; 

not decay, lately, we refer to her 
of the more genteel name of cook.“ 
August, alas, came bearing. annoy- 
ances and inconveniences for me, and 


my degree. It was suddenly decided 


‘for a be- 
ins where 
every day is picnic day. That near- 
;| Calamity might, however, have been 
ree of fortitude, 
had not the very next day our angel- 
| cook: warned us of her proposed visit 
to her home for the entire month of 
August. Her reasons were so convinc- 
5 and her arguments so overwhelm- 

that we could do naught but wish 

Godspeed, and be content with 
525 promise of returning September 
first. 

These untoward events did not tend 
to the conversion of our house into a 
quiet study hall where I could con- 
tinue communing with the best that 
has been thought and written in the 
past.” Fur from it! My days became 
fraught with multitudinous duties and 
complications, of which the daily ad- 
vent of the ice man was only a trifling 
example. Affairs were not rendered any 
easier by Mother's service on several 
charitable committees and boards, a 
‘fact necessitating her frequent absence 
from home. The size of our house 


ingly she forsook 


‘that thé one and only time for my! totally unheeded. 


| helpful, competent sister to take her 
: si Outing had arrived, arid so 


constituted another inconvenience—it | 


Drawn for o Christian Science Monitor 
Doomed 10 0 15 or 20 minute 
monologue ä 


is so large that ‘we need taxi or beaks 
,| ley connections between various far 


distant points. 

If I chaneed to be absorbed in Spen- 
ser's melody, to be dreamily and hap- 
pily reading such soothing lines as his: 
No = noyse, nor peoples troublous 


still a; are wont annoy the walled towne, 
t oa be heard ; but carelesse quiet 


boy was likely to appear, 
had; neglected to leave the basement 
UU silence farre 


ing not “wrapt in eterpa 
| from: a 


enimyes”! 1 2 pred like 


with “my brother.” 


haps “he only did it to annoy, nde 


he knew it teased.“ And yet there was |. 


one thing worse than having the Far- 
ar collector call—not having him 
call! 

In reviewing Shakespeare’s plays I 
was thrilled all over again with his 
historical dramas. As I reread the 
first part of my favorite “Henry IV. 
and was excitedly declaiming Harry 
Hotspur’s fiery lines: : 

Speak of Mortimer? 

Zounds, I will speak of him; and let my 


. soul 
Want mercy, if I do not join with him: 


~ 


But 1 will lift the down-trod Mortimer 

As high i’ the air as this unthankful king, 

As this ingrate and canker'd Boling- 
broke, 


I seemed, for an instant, to be Hotspur. ij 


Alas, ‘twas for an instant only. Still 
muttering imprecations against “This 
unthankful king,” I dragged myself to 
the telephone more to silence the per- 
sistent buzzing of its bell than any- 
thing else. Mrs. Nabby, our next door 
neighbor, a kindly woman, but one well 
fitted to inhabit Gopher Prairie, was 
calling. Mother was out—as usual— 
and I realized that I was doomed to a 
15 or 20 minute monologue in which I 
should learn the full details of the 
running of Mrs. Nabby’s household, 
and many other equally important and 
interesting items. I did. I heard how 


Drawn for The Ohristian beten Monitor 
There stood the ice man 


slack and shiftless her cook was grow- 
ing, that her second maid forgot the 
electric iron, and it burned the whole 
ironing board—“ I assure you. it did, 
my dear, the whole ironing board, if 
you please”—that her daughter-in-law 
was getting more and more impossible, 
and was shamefully neglecting her 
children, and so on through a long 
list, mostly of woes. As I listened and 
feebly interpolated an  occasiorial 
3 “Yes,” “Really?” 
“Did she?” “What a shame!” I felt 

at Hotspur's grievances were as 

hing compared to mine. He did not 

ave. Mrs. Nabby telephoning to him 
two or three times every day. 

One noon as Mother was preparing 
our simple luncheon, working alone in 
order to allow me extra opportunity for 
study, I was smiling a bit over witty 
Alexander Pope. My smile quickly 
faded, however, when Father tele- 
phoned to say he was bringing Clint“ 
Thomas home to lungheon, and that 
they would be here in a few minutes. 

\“Don’t take any special trouble for 
him,” urged Father. “Just: sive him 
what I always have, crackers and 
milk. That will be quite all right.” 

' Crackers and milk indeed! Wasn't 
Mrs. Thomas here the other day tell- 
ing what a difficult person to cater for- 
Mr. Thomas is! He must have a hearty 
meal at noon. Milk and cream he 
simply can’t ‘touch. Ruefully but 
hastily Mother and I broiled the chops 
ordered for that night’s dinner. Those 
with some emergency supplies af- 
forded a fairly presentable meal. The 
meal was more presentable than were 
Mother and I,. for we both were some- 
what hot, and disheveled. There was, 
beside, the bare possibility that Mr. 

Thomas might not “touch” chops. Our 
relief was great, therefore, as we saw 


him viewing with some favor the 


slightly overdone chop on his plate, 
and was increased when lie accepted a 
second one. 

“I am sorry to have to ask. you, 
dear, but please go to the door, - came 
in Mother’s pleading voice, “and say 
I am out, for I must keep that 4 
6’clock appointment. I'll slip out the 
back door.“ 

These words finally penetrated my 
thoughts, intent though I was upon 
the so-called metaphysical poets. The 
door bell gave a second fmsistent peal. 
I was cordial to Miss X, who deplored 
Mother's absence, but was glad to find 
mé in. Miss X’s brother, with whom 
Miss X makes her home most of the 
time, iS a senator from our state, 
and incidentally a close friend of 
President Harding. I almost re- 
Sretted casting my vote for Mr. Hard- 
‘ing the autumn before so bared did I 


| become that afternoon of hearing him 


extolled. A flawless character, an un- 
rivaled leader—in short, a perfect 
man and president! Obviously, of 
course, much of his greatness is in- 
directly due to his intimate friendship 
When, at the end 
of a long hour, Miss X left, she had 
almost browbeaten me into her firm 
belief that President Harding, ably 
aided and abetted by Senator X, dis- 
covered America. As I returned to 
my contemplation of the seventeenth 
century poets it may have been mere 
coincidence that my eye fell upon 
Waller’s “Panegyric to My Lord Pro- 


Aector,” in Which occurs the following: 


While’ wit a strong and yet a gentle 


hand, 
You bridle faction, and our Bourse com- 
m: 


Above the waves, as Neptune ee his 

ace, 
To — the. winds, and save. the Trojan 
So. nas 3 your Highness, raised above the 
Storms of atnbition tossing us représsed 

‘ 00 country, — — « 5 

tered by you; is made a slorious state, 

Mies would think it surely referred N 


per ‘10 the President of these United States, 


to the truth that high failure is better 


| distance of less than about 40 miles. 


EXPLORATION 
N 1921 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
For seven years exploring entér- 
prise has been largely at a standstill. 


notable: ‘features of the present revival 
of exploring enterprises. In the arc- 
tic regions this has been a busy year. 
The Danish explorer, Knud Rasmus- 
sen, who has been engaged for many 
years in the exploration of northwest 
Greenland, where he has a permanent 
station at Thule, has started on a still. 
more ambitious enterprise, which he 


From 1914 till 1931, few expeditions | 
of more than loca importance were 
undertaken, except as a by-product of 
the war. The year 1921, however, has | 


| proved that the spirit of geographical, 


discovery Was only suffering a tem- 
porary eclipse. Indeed, it is so closely 
related to the spirit of adventure that 


it may de said to have been active all 
the time, though diverted into other 
channels during the war. With the 
cessation of hostilities interest began 
to be taken again in those conquests 
of peace by which man advances in 
knowledge of the world he lives in. 
In 1920 geographers and explorers 
were busy planning new. expeditions 
against the fastnesses of the unknown 
globe, and in 1921 the campaign was 
in full swing. 

During the last summer two enter- 
prises of the first importance have 
been launched. The expedition to Mt. | 
Everest and Sir Ernest Shackelton's 
voyage in the Quest are both distin- 
guished by the qualities of lofty en- 
déavor and splendid daring which 
appeal to the public imagination. But 
they are more than brave adv entures; 
even if they fall short of that at which 
they aim, they rely on making such 
additions to knowledge as will testify 


than low success. The Mt. Everest 
expedition has performed all that it 
set Out to do this year. It has troddén 
the slopes of Everest, which no Eu- 
ropean had previously seen from a 


It has completed the reconnaissance 
which it was sent out to make, and, 
after many disappointments, due to 
thé terrific precipices which block the 
ascent on nearly every side, it has dis- 
covered a route at the northeast corner 
which seems to offer a practicable 
Way up to the summit. This route has 
now to be tested, and it will be the 
special task of next year's party to 
make the ascent, if possible. Colonel 
Howard-Bury will not bé able to go 
out again next year, and the leader- 
ship will probably devolve on Briz.- 
Gen. the Hon. C. G. Bruce, youngest 
son of the first Lord Aberdare. , 
General Bruce is a man of magnifi- ; 
cent physique, and is known from end 
to end of-the Himalayas, in which he 
made a hobby of climbing for more 
than 20 years prior to the war. As 
an officer in a Gurkha regiment he 
had many opportunities of traveling 
among the mountains, and in recog- 
nition both of his own work and of 
the assistance rendered by him to 


other explorers, he was awarded in’ 


1915 the Gill Memorial of the Royal 
Geographical Society. During the 


war he served in the Dardanelles and | 


he now holds an appointment at home. 
He was the first man to conceive the 
idea of the Mt. Everest expedition, 
and it is appropriate that he should 
have charge of it in its final stages. 

Whether any member of the party 
will be able to reach the summit, even 
if there be no insupérable difficulties 


has been planning since before the 
war. This is nothing less than an 
examination of the vast archipelago 
extending west of Greenland and north 
| of the Canadian mainland, with the 
special object of determining the route 
or routes of the great Eskimo migra- 
tions. Mr. Stefansson is also planning 
a new arctic expedition, and has dis- 
patchéd an advance party to establish, 
a base on Wrangel Island, north of 
| Behring Strait. ! 

Still more significant, perhaps, as 
denoting a return to normal conditions 
after the war, have beén a Norwegian 
expedition during the last summer to 
Novaya Zemlya under Professor Holte- 
dahl of Christiania University, and a 
British expedition to Spitzbergen, com- 
posed of members of Oxford Univer- 


sity. Under the leadership of the Rev. 


Francis Jourdain, the ornithologist, 
and including in its staff Julian Hux- 
ley, who is following in the steps of 
his famous grandfather, the Spitzber- 
gen expedition devoted itself specially 
to hatural history investigatiohs; but 

a good deal of exploring and moun- 
eri work was also done, and on 
this side of it the expedition included 
among its members Dr. T. G. Long- 
staff. 

Outside of the polar regions, Colonel 
Fawcett has been on an expedition to 
the heart of the unknown Brazil under 
the auspices of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, but has not been able to carry 
it to a successful conclusion. Prince 
William of Sweden, who has pre- 
viously traveled in the East and writ- 
ten a book “In the Lands of the Sun,” 
has been in some ot the remotést parts 
of eastern equatorial Africa, including 
the volcanic region on the eastern 
borders of the Congo State. He re- 
turned last September down the Nile, 
and has brought back with him, an 
extensive natural history collection 
for the Swedish National Museum of 
Stockholm. 

Sir Bdgeworth David, F. R. S., of 
Sydney University, who was chief of 
the staff on one of Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton’s expeditions and led the party to 
the South Magnetic Pole, bas been on 
an expedition into the interior of 
Australia, where he discovered abun- 
dant evidence of ancient glacial ac- 
tion. As à result of his investiga- 
tions Sir Edgeworth David has been 
led to propose the establishment of 
an Australian geological survey, sim- 
ilar to that which has done such 
excellent work in the United States. 
Everywhere, indeed, the spirit of ex- 
ploring enterprise is springing to new 
birth, and the next few years should 
see great additions to knowledge of 
the earth’s de 


_ LETTERS © 


Brief e are welcomed but 
the editor must remain sole judge of their 
suitability and he does. not undertake tv 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 


in the route selected, is a very moot 
point. The record height att&ined by 
mountaineers has been increased by 
slow degrees, as was for many years 
the record for arctic travelers in 
their strivings toward the pole. At 
présent the Duke of Abruzzi holds the 
record for altitude, having climbed to 
an estimated height of 24,600 feet on 
Mt. Godwin Austen during’ his great 
expedition to the Himalayas in, 1909. 
To reach to the top of Mt. Everest 
would mean an advancé on this record 
of something like 4400 feet. It is an 
ambitious thing to attempt, but just 
as the accumulated experience of many 


A Word for Lithuania 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

On January 17, 1922, The Christian 
Science Monitor carried an article 
entitled “Poland’s Policy Now One of 
Peace.” In it Mr. Skirmunt, Poland's 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, was 
quoted. His words being derogatory 
to the good name of the Republic of 
Lithuania, I feel confident that you, 
sir, do not concur in the untruthful 
statements of Mr. Skirmunt; they were 
hardly expressed in good will. To the 


years enabled big advancés to be made 


in the final stages of the long struggle 


toward the North Pole and the South 
Pole, so it is possible that next sum- 
mer's assault on Mt. Everest may 
meet with an unexpected measure 


end that the reading public might not 
be informed one-sidedly, I offer the fol- 
lowing statement, and I trust that you 
will find room for it in ‘ae columns 
of your paper. 

The Minister for Fenelon Affairs of 


of success. Whatever the result, the 
effort to reach the highest point on the 
earth’s surface cannot fail to have a 
stimulating effect on all who feel the, 
impulse to go where the unknown 
beckons, to tread where no one has 
trodden before; and for those who 
want more tangible justification of the 
time and money expended on the ex- 
pedition, there xill be the natural his- 
tory collections, and the maps of the e 
survey officers. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton’s expedition 
will likewise serve a useful purpose in 
stimulating the spirit“ of exploring | 
enterprise while itself adding to the 
long annals of geographical discovery. 
It is equipped with a completeness 
which will give value to its observa- 
tions even in regions which are not 
unknown. Much of the voyage of 
circumnavigation which has been 
planned will be outside the antarctic 
circle; but in the Enderby Quadrant 
of the antarctic, to the south of the 
African continent, Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton will be playing the part of a 
pioneer explorer. 

When the Quest arrives at Cape 
Town the membership of the expedi- 
tion is likely to receive an excep- 
tionally interesting addition. Sir 
Ernest Shackleton announced before 
he sailed that he wanted to add a 
South African geologist to his staff to 
complete the representation of the 
British dominions in the enterprise. 
To fill this vacancy the government 
of the Union has nominated Prof. 
E. F. Goddard, who occupies the 
chairs of geology’ and zoology in 
Stellenbosch University. Professor 
Goddard is an enthusiast for antarc- 
tic exploration and has long been try- 
ing to persuade the South Aftican 


Poland “infinitely regrets that Lithu- 
‘ania allows herself to be a tool for 
German and Russian intrigue and ob- 
stinately refuses to meet Poland in its 
endeavors to arrive at a peaceful un: 
| derstanding.” 

To the above aspersion, I say that 
Lithuania is not a tool of any country, 
nor is she under the influence of any 
government. (Surely it seems that it 
becomes Poland very little to speak 
ot that). 

Lithuania is directing her own in- 
| dividual and independent policy, which 
is,‘ first of all, founded on the defense 
of her own country’s freedom. 

Lithuania, following her policy, re- 
fused to consider Poland’s conditions 
of a “peaceful understanding” since 
they did not mean peace. Their ac- 
ceptance would have resulted in a 
peaceful silence on Lithuania’s grave. 

The Poles broke a treaty that had 
been made; they invaded, by force and 
arms, occupied parts of Lithuania’s 
territory together with her capital, 
Vilna. Now they have refused to ac- 
cept a project of settlement offered 
by the League of Nations, which had 
even provided for Poland’s influence 
in Lithuania's internal life. (This 
project was found to be inacceptable 
to Lithuania). 

Poland considered this project as 
not satisfying her imperialistic taste. 
The Poles in Lithuania demanded and 


tor themselves. Can Lithuania be 
blamed for her objection to sur- 
Ragen 

Regarding the “popular assembly” 
the Lithuanian Government had al- 
ready “made a protest as early as 
December against the calling of the 
conférence, because the Poles in the 


Government to send an expedition to 
the Enderby Quadrant under his lead- 
ership. In particular he pointg out 
that the climate of South Africa is 
largely. influenced by the meteorolog- 
ical. conditions in the antarctic, and 
he conceives it to be of great im- 
portance that ‘accurate information 
should be obtained about the connec- 
tion between the two. 

The Everest tion and the yoy- 


ence, having the power to make its 
composition from sympathizers, being 
prepared to show the world (they are 
doing so new) that the inhabitants of 
Vilna and its environs desire willingly 
“to belong to Poland.” 
of Nations in session January 12, 1922, 
did not recognize the elections. 

To claim that the majority of the 
inhabitaats of the so-called central 


age of the aii are only the two most 


Lithuania are Poles means that all . 


| be ignored, since they show the Poles 


| 


1 


are demanding Lithuania's subjection |" 


occupied territory called the confer- 


"The League 


you decide to saw. 
stove 16 inches is the usual length, 
but for the capacious fireplace, blocks 


two feet long are cut for the back ones 


College Buildings. 


statistical information would have to 


to be in the minority. 
You have, sir, my highest esteem. 


(Signed) V. CARNECKIs, 
Representative of Lithuania in : 
America. 
Washington, January 20, 1922 


WOOD SAWIN NG 


: . NE oa, 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


Sawing wood is a lost “art.” Now 
and then, however, you find a man wo | 
saws wood for the love of it, and the | 
writer recently saw a famous nat- 
uralist at this old pastime. ‘The first. 
thing he says to do is to make your 
measure. - You cut a straight young 
hazel, for instance, and from the 
measure on your ax helve vou mark, 
off 16 inches or more-—whatever length 
For the kitchen | 


logs. 

Having made your measure, you lay 
it carefully on top of the log. . You 
lift your long-cut cross saw. You 
bring it into positibn next to your 
measure, Back and forth, back 
forth it goes with a regular rhythm 


and a musical eee teeth 
bite into the fibers of the log 

After a few minutes of this stren- 
uous labor you stop for breath. 
wipe your brow and strip off your 
jacket. Before you take up 
Saw again, you look around you. On 
all sides are the tall. majestic pines 
and hemlocks that lift their heads | 
to the blue sky above. 
among them are dogwood and hazel 
nut trees—for such is found in the 
middle Atlantic and eastern states— 
here and there oaks, showing their 


Steele, pro Battelis non s 
(For college bills unpaid 


, Know, 
fore, 


and the Club—and an excellent one, u. 
thinks—that on leaving the University 


! Eighteenth 


You | 
some sort 
your | 


| a 


branches stripped of leaves against 
the dark green of the hemlock. As 
you stand looking and meditating on 
its beauty, you gradually become 
conscious of sounds that had escaped 
your inattentive ear. There is an 
absolute stillness in the woods. Your 
ear may not catch the sounds at 


THE TATLERS CLUB 


Specially for The Christian Science Mo..1tor 


(Being an imaginary letter from from 


Sir Richard Steele to Joseph Addison, 
Esq.) 
My Worthy Friend, 

I recently took Occasion to be pres- 
ent at a meeting of the Club which has 
| been founded at my old College in my 
Honor. 1 wus the more pleased at 
this. Mark of Esteem, for that there 
seems to be no Record of me left in 
Merton, save my Coat-of-Arms in the 
College Hall, an an Entry in the Col- 
lege Accounts which rend “Ricardus 
lutis—9. 1.“ 
29. 

Tatlers Clu then. * 

though we had hea:d cf 
has of late acquired tre 
tage of a regular Mecting-pls: 
is known as the Baytree Chamber, 
ing situate in the Front Qu :drangle. 
which, as I have doubtless informed 
is one of the oldest-Pu:ts of the 
[fam we) pleased 
to observe my Picture, an Ens raving 
excellently done, hung in a prominent 
Position: and I find it is the Custom in 
mo— 


5 
it he- 
advan- 


„ This 


va niki 


The 


De- 


a Member do present to the Club some 
| Gift or Token which shall recall the 
Century. Of these Gifts 
my Picturo is but one; yet, I being in 
the Patron of the Club, it 
holds the Place of Honour. 

Upon the Night when | was present, 
Play was read, which all seemed 
to enjoy thoroughly: I learnt from 


Scattered | the Minute-Book that upon Occasion 


a Member will sive a Discourse upon 
some Matter concerning Letters; and 
also that once a Term the Club meets 
to hear Musick and the original Com- 
positions of the several Members, each 
of whom is required to produce an 
Ode or Quatrain. 

This Minute-Book, in which are kept 
the Records of the Club, diverted me 
greatly; it is writ in various pleasing 
Styles, one Secretary mimicking that 
of Pepys his Diary, another being 


first, waiting for a keener ear to hear prone to Verse of more Pungency than 


and.the more sympathetic heart of a Polish. while from some Entries 


[ 


lover to interpret them. There is the got a distinct Flavour of my own Way 


gentle rustle in the high tree tops. of Writing. 


Somewhere in the distance is the 
faint twitter of a bird. There is a 
sudden whir of wings, and a native 
bird starts from the thicket where 
it has been hiding. 

Then back and forth goes your saw 
again. It is sharp and js cutting fast. 
Only a lazy man or a dullard uses a 
saw that needs an “introduction to a 
file,“ as the old saying goes. To and 
fro it goes, cutting deeper and deeper 
into the log. But the fellow will not 
yield without a hard struggle. As you 
push your saw away from you after a 
time you become conscious of the fact 
that it works harder and harder. It 
begins to bind. The log has seized it 
in its grip and will not let it go. Try 
as hard A you may you cannot push 
the saw fior pull it toward you. Now 
is the time to use a small wedge. With 
a few blows of the sledge you drive it 
into the kerf of the log. Immediately 
the kerf opens, the log releases its grip 
on your saw, and you continue your 
labor. Back and forth goes your saw. 
Occasionally you strike a few more 


blows on your wedge to drive it deeper 


into the log. At length with a slight 


splitting sound off rolls the section and 


the first part of your task is finished. 

You have earned a few moments’ 
rest for a breathing spell. If you are 
a true lover of the woods you will be 
proud of your task. At your feet lies 
a section of what was once a noble 
tree. It is 16 inches thick and more 
than four feet in diameter, sound and 
solid except for the ring of soft wood 
Just under the thick, rough bark. But 
as yet it is useless for fuel. With one 
hand you hold your iron wedge; with 
the other you take your sledge and 
gently drive the wedge into the wood. 
A few light blows fix it in place. Then 
with a strong, swinging blow the wedge 
is driven in and your section of wood 
cracks ominously. With a few more 
blows it splits into two parts. 

How musical is the sound of steel 
on steel, especially in the cool, frosty 
air! How it rings out and echoes from 
the hill behind you to the valley be- 
low! It becomes an “Anvil Chorus,“ 
running the gamut of sound as you 
strike blow after blow when the heart 
wood resists the first few strokes. 

After splitting your section into two 
parts with the wedge, continue until 
the pieces are small enough to be cut 
up with your bladed ax. Then when 
all is split, you pile it up in ricks, 
carefully setting up and bracing each 
end of the pile. At last you have a 
cord and you draw off to a distance 
to admire your work. You feel that 


your labor is not in vain, for here is 


fuel enough to warm you and yours 
for several days. And it is all your | 
own, for you have cut it. 


Now Available! 
Complete assort- 


PAIRS 
FINE. SILK 
| HOLEPR 


2⁵ 
2 
TALBOT GO, 


395-403 Washington Street 
- SOLE BOSTON AGENTS 


The members I found to 
be of diverse- Pursuits, yet all united 
by Goodfellowship and the Love cf 
Letters, which manifested itself in 4 
polite Behavior and a Manner of Dis- 
course, wherein Wit, Eloquence and 
Learning are blent together. The 
graver Business of the Evening over, 
they set to to sing a Variety of Glees 
and Catches; amongst these I was 
pleased to recognize several Airs from 
Mr. Gay’s “Beggar's. Opera,“ which has 
survived from our Time, and which 
would be pleasing to the Club if only 
for that Reason. 
You will make no Doubt that I was 

— no small Measure gratifled to spend 

an Evening in a Company whose Aim 
it is to perpetuate that Spirit in which 
are mingled Cheerfulness and a polite 
Love of Letters,—a Spirit ever near 
to the Heart of : 

Sir, your obedient, humble Servant, 
Richard Steele. 
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roposal Is Ridiculous 
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to The . — Science Monitor 
Pacific Coast News Office 


i: — ANCISCO, California — The 
2 . rt to enforce the provisions 

a plan for the employ- 

labor in San Francisco and 
jing San Francisco Bay 

m the combined opposition 

sly 40,000 members of 

s unions of workcrs in the 

jes, under the leadership 


Francisco Building Trades 
test of the strength of 
an” plan, which has been 
by about 40 per cent of 
loye of labor in these cities, 
over the wage schedule for the 
ng trades, juet promulgated by 
partial Wage Board of the In- 
Association of San Francisco. 
ustrial Association is the back- 
dquarters organization of 

* plan, and the Impartial 

| is made up of E. J. 
* bishop of the Roman 
—— for this diocese; C. 
‘and H. U. Brandenstein. 

ort of this wage board. 
ished $8 as a basic min- 
‘wage for skilled me- 

five and one-half days 

3rking week, was rejected im- 
sly on its promulgation this 
by the officials of all the build- 
ies unions. Charges are being 
lat the “American” plan is an 
te oe the Roman Catholic 
ec of the employment sit- 
et “San Francisco, Oakland, 
and other San Francisco Bay 
labor organizations have 
of this mixture of church 

s with a business under- 
as between employer and 
* ver since the industrial as- 
‘as formed as the concrete 
pledged to the “Ameri- 


thy, president of the 

> Building Trades Coun- 

of whose members are 

4 olics, but a majority of 
are openly opposed to the effort 
7 on nts of the American 
: geen the church into the 
„would make no comment on 
scale promulgated by the 
05 s committee, but other 
of individual unions, all mem- 

A the council declared that the 


id 0 


„ Ses 


es 


¥¥ 


would not be accepted, 
e Industrial Association would 
and that the workers 
ahead making their in- 
— with their em- 

| gl length of week, length 
wages, just as they had 
when the building trades 
bay cities was settled 


. secretary of the 

summarized the 

„ when he said to the cor- 

of The Christian Science 

e not recognize the wage 

the Industrial Commission. 

of the strike we agreed to 

ng between the 

rand th the employers, and we 

‘agreement, but if an 
1 


18 


to enforce this new 
Wale we will walk out on an- 
— e. The majority of the 
rs of our union are members of 
an) Catholic church, but we 
se to have the church and 
dership in it used as a cats- 
Aratz us up to a wage scale and 
> swallow it. The Ameri- 

an w. 11 to us as a plan 
vidual than collective 
| for for our work, and 


h — — 85 We shal! 

Vinal 

hne 1 ot the Rank 

r ot Workers, an 
ot building trades work- 
‘eae the recent strike, 


- organizations never 
es Impartial Wage 
8 to ignore 

nd its award, and will 
Nun possible with the 


vie. 
a * 2 * 
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i. : 
ao Nc Jonnell, secretary of the 
nei Labor Council, with 
N ne of t the ope trades also 
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endations ot this Im- 

2 Board are ridiculous. 

t does not serve 

tion, nor does 

ust harmony; we 

t anywhere 80 long as 
these lines.” 

fon of the Impartial Wage 

e 
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F Will suffer automatic revocation 
ol their licenses as soft-drink vendors. 
The Oakland City Council recently 
adopted an ordinance putting all soft- 
drink stands, including drug-store 


vision and control of the police. 


KANSAS COMPELLING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


TOPEKA, Kansas—The State of 
Kansas has decided not to permit the 
local officials in the coal mining dis- 
trict to neglect their duties again and 
compel the State to send troops into 
the district to maintain peace. In 


other relatives of the miners, the local 
officials did not undertake to make any 


arrests but sent out a call for state 
troops to come in and stop the rioting. 
This action was taken with great re- 
luctance by the state officials and only 
after it was demonstrated that the 
local officials were powerless, since 
their inaction at the beginning had 
brought many recruits to the women’s 
army. 

Richard J. Hopkins, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Kansas, called a conference of 
the sheriffs and deputies, the mayors 
of every city in Crawford and Chero- 
kee counties, the marshals of each 
city and the justices of the peace and 
constables of both counties. The At- 
torney-General outlined to these offi- 
cials their duties and frankly told 
them that they must do their duty or 
get out of the jobs. 

He gave to each officer a statement 
showing just what his powers and du- 
ties are. Then he outlined the laws 
relating to mobs, unlawful assembly, 
vagrancy, syndicalism and picketing 
and explained the actions which the 
local officials must take. The State 
expects use ouster proceedings in 
every instance where. a local official 
is derelict or delinquent in his duties,” 
said the Attorney-General. 

“Kansas proposes to clean up the 
lawless situation in this district. She 
expects every officer to do his full 


to render aid and assistance to such 
officers when called upon. Persons 
living in this district who do not ex- 
pect to abide by our laws may prepare 


tiary or to the country from which 
they came. It may take us some little 
time to clean up the situation but it 
must be understood that Kansas does 
not propose to tolerate lawlessness 
any place within her borders. 
“Whatever difference of opinion, ex- 
ists in the views as to the wisdom of 
these laws can be no concern of 
ours, who are delegated to enforce 
them. You and I did not make these 
laws. We cannot nullify Mem. For 
us to fail or refuse or negtect to en- 
force these laws, or to wink at their 


any sound theory of government. 
Those who ask or expect us to be de- 
linquent in the enforcement of law are 
not only asking us to contribute to 
lawlessness but to destroy the basis 
upon which their own security? rests. 
The happiness and safety of every 
person depends upon the obedience to 
the law and no person can undermine 
respect for the law without being an 
enemy to orderly government.” 


PACKERS PROPOSE 
~ BUYING DIRECT 


. 180 1 ta The ‘ Chrtétian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Oltice 


HURON, South Dakota—The impor- 
tance of the newly created Central 
Cooperative Commission Association 
formed at South St. Paul, Minnesota, 
under the patronage of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, was thor- 
oughly discussed by J. S. Montgomery, 
field representative, before the annual 
convention of the South Dakota Farm 
Bureau Federation, held in this city. 

Mr. Montgomery outlined the pur- 
poses of the commission association, 
the fact that it was organized to save 
the farmers and live stock raisers the 
big commission charge made by com- 
mission brokers and speculators; he 
told of the fight for existence and the 
boycott placed upon them by the or- 
ganized buyers, and how they were 
able to build up a large business, until 
today they are doing as much busi- 
ness as any commission firm on the 
market. 

He stated that the success of the 
association is due almost entirely to 
the backing given it by the farm 
bureau and the county agents aver the 
northwest. 

The financial statement of the as- 
sociation for the year just closed, he 
stated, shows a surplus of $26,000 and 
a net saving to stock raisers of 345. 
000 in commissions, all on a capital- 
ization of $15,000. Practically all of 
this money has been or will be paid 
back to the shippers as patronage 
dividends. Nor does this amount rep- 
‘resent all the savings, for the asso- 


| ciation charges 25 per cent less com- 


mission than the established commis- 
sion firms, 

In closing Mr. Montgomery made 
two important statements; that he felt 
confident that this association can be 
the means of preventing the sharp 
— in the market from day to 

first, by securing a larger volume 
of the live stock sent to that market, 
and, second, by working out a system 
of deliveries which will, keep the sup- 
ply equal * and not in excess of the 
demand. 


soda fountains, directly under super- |. 


‘Definite Lines of Activity Are 


OFFICIALS TO DO DUTY 


the uprising of the women, wives and 


duty. She also expects every citizen 


either to go to jail or to the peniten- 


violation, is without justification on 


SURVEY BEGUN OF 
FARMING INDUSTRY 


Marked Out by National Ag- 
ricultural Conference— ‘Direct 
Action” Program Is Outlined 


Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—With 12 subcommittees beginning 
discussion of the agricultural problem 


in all its phases, covering every sub- 
ject from farm population and farm 
homes to foreign competition and de- 
mand, the National Agricultural Con- 
ference yesterday “dug in” to the real 
work for which it .was called—the 
drawing up of committee recommen- 
dations to be submitted to the whole 
conference for approval at its closing 
sessions at the end of the week. The 
conditions facing the farming indus- 


try have been put forward, and it is |. 


asserted that unless they are given 
immediate relief, the whole economic 
life of the country will be affected. 

With the conference vigorously 
“hitting its stride’ in the second 
day’s session, there is much talk 
among the delegates -congregating for 
informal cloak room discussions, and 
among officials watching the proceed- 
ings, as to the nature of the recom- 
mendations which will come out of the 
conference, and as to the actual 
changes which they will bring about 
in the situation. As stated by Henry 
C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
constructive results are possible in 
three fields: legislative action, admin- 
istrative and educational efforts by 
various state and federal agencies, 
and action by the farmers themselves 
through their organizations. From the 
emphasis that has already been put 
on the need for organization, for the 
development of cooperative marketing 
and distribution, it seems that this is 
where the conference is to do its big- 
gest work. The delegates themselves 
are not over-optimistic as to the 
prospects of their plea for lower 
freight rates, influencing railroad 
chiefs in any great degree, or as to} 
their demands for better credit facili- 
ties being met by legislative action in 
the immediate future; but the com- 
mon discussion among themselves of 
the need for organization to enforce 
their demands may lead to tangible 
results when they return to their re- 
spective communities. 


Finances Discussed 


The importance of proper financing 
of agriculture was stressed in the open. 
Session yesterday morning by Eugene 
Meyer, director of the War Finance 
Corporation, ,who declared that the 
restoration of the corporation last 
August had been amply justified by the 
material aid rendered to agriculture, 
which had stabilized the market to 
some extent by making forced liquida- 
tion unnecessary and permitting more 
orderly marketing. One of the most 
valuable results of the activity of the 
corporation, he declared, has been the 
restoration of confidence in many sec- 
tions, so that other banks were en- 
couraged by its example to discount 
agricultural paper. 

Mr. Meyer told the conference that 
changed conditions in the agricultural 
industry here and abroad had made 
necessary new machinery to provide 
for carrying commodities through a 


long period of marketing. Before the 


war the bulk of agricultural exports 
went forward within a short period 
after the harvest, but this is no longer 
the case. Here, he said, is a conérete 
problem calling for careful considera- 
tion. 
Conditions in Europe 

The effect on the American farmer 
of agricultural conditions in Europe 
was the subject of an address by G. F. 
Warren of New York, who has re- 
cently completed a survey for the 
Department of Agriculture. Agricul- 
ture, he said, is getting back to nor- 
mal much moré rapidly than other in- 
dustries, because farmers are coming 
back to the production of the crops 
to which their lands are best suited. 

Certain factors in the European sit- 
uation were stressed. by Mr. Warren as 
contributing to the general farm de- 
pression, namely, the unstable ex- 
change rate disorganizing trade, and 
the fact that the control of food ex- 
ports and imports by countries of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe causes erratic 
markets. We cannot hope for the 
smooth flow of grain that the world 
needs until governments are unable 
to get out of the markets,” declared 
Mr. Warren. 

In order to meet these erratic 


‘changes in European supply and de- 


mand, said Mr. Warren, the Ameri- 
can farmer should have fuller and 
more carefully analyzed information 
than is available now. He should 
know all the currents of European 
movement as far in advance as pos- 
sible, and this information should be 
compiled by experts. 1 


Speculation Condemned 


A repetition of charges recently 
brought by the Cdngressional Commit- 
tee of Agricultural Inquiry in regard 
to the policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board during the period of inflation 
and subsequent collapse was made by 
Wesley C. Mitchell, economist, of New 
York. Mr. Mitchell declared that the 
Federal Reserve Board, by refusing to 
“check the fever of speculation” 
through an advance in rediscount 
rates, was partially to blame for the 


: N 8 N 
He!“ 


ö ee to expect that the purobasing 


power of gold will gradually rise as 
more normal conditions in industry 
and commerce prevail. 
period trend of prices will, he asserted, 
be downward rather than upward. 


Work Mapped Out 


The morning session of the confer- 
ence today will be devoted to discus- 
sion of marketing problems and the 
development of cooperative producers’ 
organizations. The afternoon and 
evening will be taken up by committee 
meetings. The 12 major committees 
into which the conference has been 
divided are as follows: Agriculture 
and price relations; agriculture credit 
and insurance; transportation;. for- 
eign competition and demand; costs, 
prices, and readjustments; crop and 
market statistics; marketing of farm 
products; agricultural research and 
education; nationa] forest policy; na- 
tional land policy; farm population 
and farm home; coordination of fed- 
eral and state legislation. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
ARE URGED TO AID 
PUPILS IN GRADES. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CHICAGO, Illinois—‘“The measure 
of success of a school or of a school 
system is the extent to which it brings 
about the true life success of the 
pupils,” declared O. S. Rice in address- 
ing the Normal School Librarians 
meeting at the recent session of the 
American Library Association in this 
city. “There is, therefore,” continued 
Mr. Rice, “no matter of greater im- 
portance to the public than the suc- 
cess of the schools. 

“Tt has been found by careful inves- 
tigation that it has been impressed on 
those who visit many schools that 
schools are least successful in the 
upper grades. This is especially 
shown by the large number who drop 
out of these grades and by the rela- 
tively large proportion who must re- 
peat them before passing on. The 
failure of schools in the adolescent or 
upper-grade period has recently been 
stressed by Edison in his criticism of 
present educational methods. Since 
the pupils in the upper grades are in 
the most critical period of life, it fol- 
lows. that schools are least success- 
ful for the very years when success is 
of the greatest concern. 

“One of the principal reasons for 
this condition is not far to.seek. As 
children pass from the lower to the 
upper grades they need more and 
more the ability to help themselves 
in their school work. The one most 
important source of self-help in this 
connection is the ability and opportu- 
nity to use books and dibraries, in- 
cluding magazines and newspapers. 
Children will not learn how to use 
books and libraries effectively without 
a definite and carefully graded course 
of lessons on the subject, any more 
than they would learn arithmetic 
without such a course in arithmetic. 


“Since most schools do not yet offer 
a course in the use of books and 
libraries, we need not be surprised 
that there is so much failure in the 
upper grades and high school. Since 
the use of books and libraries is of 
vital concern for life purposes, we 
have here a matter of fundamental 
importance to true success in educa- 
tion. We need to prepare pupils for 
‘the wise use of leisure as well as for 
the active duties of life. 

“The school library cause presents 
to normal schools a duty and an op- 
portunity which are exceeded in im- 
portance by none other of their func- 
tions. In their model schools they 
should give a definite, properly graded, 
and comprehensive course in the use 
of books and libraries. They should 
exemplify in the model schools a well- 
devised plan for pleasure reading 
which will produce a lasting taste for 
good reading. They should provide a 
course, required of all prospective 
teachers, in which this vital feature 
of education is given adequate atten- 
tion, including observation and prac- 
tice teaching in the model school.” 


UNEMPLOYED MIGRATE 
TO NORTH CAROLINA 


Special to, The Christian Science Monitor 


RALEIGH, North Carolina—As a re- 
sult of the continued and steady 
migration to North Carolina from the 
congested sections of the country of 
both ‘skilled industrial workers and 
common laborers the percentage of 
unemployed in the State 
although proportionately much lower 
than is found in most of the other 
states. “Whether the present influx 
of workers from other sections of the 
country will prove of benefit to North 
Carolina or add greatly to the problem 
here of unemployment is a debatable 
question,” declares State Labor Com- 
missioner M. L. Shipman. 

Of the 4138 persons for whom work 
has been found in North Carolina 
towns and cities by the federal em- 
ployment bureaux during the past 
three months, 3361 were men and 777 
women. The Wilmington bureau led, 
finding work for 1078 persons during 
the three months’ period. 


| Nemco Luggage 
| Shop 


CLEARANCE SALE 
25 to 50% Discount 
ON OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


Wardrobe Trunks, Travelling 
bags, Boston bags, Suit Cases, 
Gents’ bags, Ladies’ fitted cases 
and hand bags. 


Buy Now and Save Money 
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RAIL CONTROL IN 
WAR IS DEFENDED 


Former Director-General of Rail- 
roads Defends Government 
Operation and Cites Reports 
—Mr. McAdoo Will Testify 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from fits Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Citing statements of railroad execu- 
tives themselves, Walker D. Hines, 
former Director-General, declared 
that the carriers were not in a “‘sat- 
isfactory condition” when federal con- 
trol began in 1917 and the notion“ 
that they were “broken down” when 
returned to private ownership is 
“wholly contrary to the facts,” in tes- 
tifying on Monday ‘before the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee. The 
committee is conducting an exhaustive 


tions. 

To substantiate his assertions, Mr. 
Hines quoted from the testimony of 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania system, and Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, who admitted before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
1917, before ‘government control be- 
gan, that there was “substantial de- 
ferred maintenance, that Labor was 
fess efficient with a much, greater 
turnover, and that the track and build- 
ings were below normal and proper 
maintenance.“ 


Experienced Men in Charge 


Mr. Hines pointed to the figures 
covering the four months after the 
government gave up its control of the 
properties. “Without any marked im- 
provement in the condition of locomo- 
tives as compared with the end of fed- 
eral control,” he told the committee, 
“the railroads began to handle the 
greatest volume of business that they 
had handled at any time. 

“This was done under the direction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sign,” he said, adding that “such very 
hdavy performance would have been 
impossible if the equipment had been 
in the hopeless condition which was 
implied by the extreme criticisms 
which some railway executives had 
offered.” : 
During the period of government 
direction the railroads were operated 
by the same men, agents of the stock- 
holders, who had operated them be- 
fore and who are operating them now, 
Mr. Hines testified. It is evident from 
the personnel of the seven regional 
directors, he said, that practical and 
experienced heads supervised the job. 

These, he said, included President 
Smith and Vice-President Hardin of 
the New York Central; President 
Markham and Vice- President Baldwin 
of the Illinois Central; President 
Holden of the Burlington; President 
Bush of the Missouri Pacific; Presi- 
dent Maher of the Norfolk & West- 
ern; Mr. Aishton, who was president 
of the Chicago & Northwestern, and 
Mr. Winchell, who was president and 
afterward director. of the Union 
Pacific. ‘ 


Rail Mak in Control 


Utilizing the reports of these re- 
gional directors, made in 1918 and 1919, 
he denied charges that the railroads 
had become disintegrated during the 
years of government control. They 
show,” he said, “a vigilant and effi- 
cient performance of the public serv- 
ice and a satisfactory handling of the 
business under peculiarly difficult con- 
ditions.” 

These reports “suggested the ex- 
ceptional degree of initiative and en- 
ergy displayed by the able railroad 
men who were charged with seeing to 
the adequate performance of the pub- 


world and every other strong country 


lic service.” Mr. Hines declared that 
if the railroad executives now claim 
mismanagement, it is an indictment | 
of themselves “because they were ab- 
solut2ly free to select and change their 
subordinate officers just as under pri- 
vate control.” 

Mr. Hines stated that the true basis 
of comparison of ‘railroad labor, before 
and during the government. supervi- 
sion, would be the number of hours 
per man paid for. Since the change 
to the eight-hour day the number of 
employees is misleading, he said. The 
“traffic units” of service “per man 
hour” increased from 82 in 1915 to 96 


| international 


in 1917 and 1918, to 100 in 1919. | 
“With this start the result had been 


miners in Kansas. 


even better in 1920, when 101 traffic 
units were realized for each man hour 
paid for, and 1921 ought to show even 
better results, especially since in- 
creased efficiency was to be expected 
as unemployment increased,” Mr. 
Hines said. 

Referring again, to charges that the 
railroads were returned to their 
private owners in a “broken down 
condition,” he said, “It is a fiction 
representing extraordinary distortion 
of the facts, for if such conditions had 


existed, the regional directors would 
have been the first to know it and to | 
comment upon it. Their reports can 
be searched in vain for anything in- 
dicating a broken-down condition of 
the properties. 

“On the other hand,” he said, “they 
showed the properties had been sub- 
stantially maintained, except for some 
shortage of rails, time and ballast 
upon some of the railroads.” 

William Gibbs McAdoo, another 
former director-general of the rail- 
roads, was an interested listener dur- 
ing the session of the committee. He 
will take the witness stand later in 
the week to defend government con- 
trol of the carriers. 


AMERICAN ATTITUDE 
IN MEXICO ASSAILED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—tThe policy 
of the Administration in Washington, 
in refusing to recognize President 
Alvaro Obregon of Mexico and in in- 
sisting on execution of a treaty grant- 
ing United States citizens special 
privileges as a condition precedent to 
such recognition, was strongly at- 
tacked as an instance of oppression 
and violation of Mexico's soverein 
rights and as contrary to every in- 
stance of fair dealing on the part of 
the United States toward South and 
Central American countries, at the 
conference of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation yesterday. 

This criticism was made by Jacinto 
Lopez, editor of the “Reforma Social,” 
a Spanish-American newspaper here, 
as well as by Moises Sainz, formerly 
director of the National School of 
Mexico. 

James G. MacDonald, chairman, said 
that Mexico was one of the richest 
countries, by reason of its mineral, 
agricultural and oil riches. The oil 
was more accessible than any other 
to the vessels which are coming to 
use oil in preference to coal. Another 
reason for the great interest in the 
subject’ was due to.the opportunity 
which Mexico afforded to prove 
whether there could be such a thing 
as an equitable way to exploit the 
resources of a rich but weak country 
by a stronger country,. an interna- 
tional problem which was fundamen- 
tal in international relations and was 
interesting the international .Confer- 
ence at Washington at the present 
time. 

„Ife we can solve the Mexican prob- 
lem on an equitable basis so as ‘to 
give to the people of Mexico the rights 
in their own soil which tthey are 
entitled to enjoy, we will show the 


how this can be done, a question that 
has been agitated all over the world.“ 


ILLINOIS MINERS TO AID 
KANSAS INSURGENTS 


Special te The Christian iet 20 washes 
from its Western News Office j 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—“We’re 
going to go ahead and help the Kansas 
miners,” declared Frank Farrington, 
president of District No. 12, United 
Mine Workers of America, in Illinois, 
while stopping in this city en route 


from Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, to his home at Springfield, 
Illinois. He spoke in reference to the 
order of the executive board of the 
union declaring the 
Kansas relief assessment in Illinois 
to be illegal. 

Mr. Farrington denied rumors that 
the Illinois miners propose breaking 
away from the international union to 
join the Kansas insurgents, who have 
supported Alexander Howat, deposed 
president of District No. 14 in Kansas. 
He denied also that he had issued a 
statement in which he was quoted as 
defying an executive order from John 
L. Lewis, president of the Inter- 
national Union, rescinding the action 
of the IIlinois miners' convention in 
assessing Illinois miners for the pur- 
pose of giving relief to insurgent 
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PEASANT FARMER 


CLASS POSSIBLE 


State Bureau Head Sees Danger 
of Inadequate Returns Forcing 
Growers Here Into Social“ 
Status They Hold in Europe 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


HURON, South Dakota—‘Within a 
comparatively few years we are going 
to determine whether the agricultural 
products of this country are to be 
supplied by the independent farmer or 
by a peasant class,” said W. S. Hill, 


president of the South Dakota Farm 
Bureau Federation, in addressing the 
annual convention of the federation 
here. 

“Investigations being made,” said 
Mr. Hill, “are showing that the farmer 
was underpaid before the war, and 
that he is the poorest paid now of 
any class of people. 

“The average income of the farmer 
of America for the year 1920 was 
$465. This was his pay for his time 
and the management of his farm. 
More than this, the purchasing power 
of his income when used to buy the 
necessities of life, was reduced to 
$218. I think from this you must 
realize the drift of the farmer toward 
the peasant class. 


Finding Is Official 


“The foregoing is no idle statement. 
The facts are shown by the Con- 
gressional Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry, which has been con- 
ducting investigations for several 
months.” 

Mr. Hill reviewed the deflation of 
prices in all lines of business as the 
result of the reconstruction period fol- 
lowing the war, “but the deflation ot 
the farmer has been too sudden, was 
out of line with deflation in other 
lines of business and was uafair,” he 
said. He added: 

“Agriculture is so basic and vital to 
the welfare of the world that where 
the farmer! is placed where he has no 
income, and can neither pay his debts 
or continue to buy, business stagna- 
tion follows. 

“The one hopeful thing, it appears 
to me, that will come out of this sit- 
uation is that the world will realize 
as never before that national prosper- 
ity rests upon prosperous agriculture. 
I am hopeful that this experience will 
result in more consideration for the 
farmer.” 


Business Organization 


The president called the attention 
of the convention to the fact that this 
is a day of organization, and that 
only through organization could the 
farmers hope for success. He char- 
acterized the American Farm Bureau 


Federation as the gréatest farmers’ 


organization in the world. “It is not 
a political party; it is a business or- 
ganization. ““ 

„If we are going to keep our boys 
and girls on the farm we must make 
farming profitable. If farming is not 
a profitable business, have we a right 
to urge them to remain on the farm? 
We may talk all we please about the 
advantages ef farm life, but I say to 


vou, that unless we are able to make 


the business of farming, more profit- 
able we cannot expect to keep our 
brightest and best boys and girls 
in that line of work.” é 

In discussing the tariff question, 
the speaker said: “We believe it is 
unfair to ask the farmer to compete 
with coolie labor in China and then 
to protect the factory and labor 
unions. Either the country should go 
on a free trade basis, or else agri- 
culture should receive the same pro- 
tection as other lines of industry.” 


Spring Blouses-- 


Are here—you will be. surprised to 
find Blouses so new and different in 
style at a moderate price— 
Beaded crepe de chine overblouse 
styles, in the favored shades; tailored, 
tuxedo and Peter Pan styles in flesh, 
white and bisque. Hand made Blouses 
and Georgettes trimmed with real 
filet laces— 
Clever Blouses of madras, dimity and 
gingham, Peter Pan and Tuxedo col- 
lars, smart for wear with . 
First Floor— Walnut 


606-608 Washington thru to Siuih 
ST. LOUIS 


+ Holsum Bread is always an 


attraction to the kiddies. 
like its wonderful flavor. 
“home made texture. 
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: 8 that such 

Ss ‘the United States 

dont the consent of or 
If the agreement be re- 


Senate. 
; pes to the form of a treaty, ap- 


proved by the constitutional majority 
of the Senate required to ratify. a 
treaty, that is eee \ another 
matter.” 


MEETING PROTESTS 
STAGE CENSORSHIP} 


— cs wae 


Theatrical People Propose. Plan 


for Judging Merits of a Play 
Without: Nec of Setting 
Up State Board of ne 


Special te The Christian’s n Sclence 0 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK,- New York—To offset 
_| political censorship of stage plays, 
„theater managers, producers, actors 


: and dramatists here are now work- 
ing on a plan by which every con- 


tract covering production of a play 
would include 4 clause providing for 
immediate withdrawal of the ‘piece, 
without notice, or legal obligation, as 
sdon as a jury of 12 drawn from a 
panel of 500 citizens had decided that 
the play should not continue. — 


on | OF representatives of what that pro- 


tu ‘reformers. 


fession considers to be professional 
The jury, b¥rth contract | 
‘olause, would be required to consider 


'g | the play after 1 Objections had 
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ped a. producing manager- 
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ship protest meeting 
15 the B Belge 7 ‘Theater by the 
a League,’ representing 
snisatiohe interested in the better 
12 movement. 

Speakers did not deny that certain 
mays now on AN were objec- 
1 5 and these 
‘opinten against. such ces. 
Barker Büker, nstance, 
— — the Authors L League exe- 
oa ae such plays. 

Johr Dmerson, 


the A: rs Equity Asso- 
. on. a ite and other |: 
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COST OF INI 


STRIFE DENOUNCED 


Shei Rogers Defines Essential | 370% 
Step in Industrial Relations 


as Two-Sided Problem Con- 
cerning Worker — Manager 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor, 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Nie- 
tenths of the enormous sums that 
strife in industry costs Labor, man- 


The panel would not ‘include either 
members of thé theatrical profession 


unanimity ‘of | 98! 


agement and the public can be saved 
if both sides will cease engendering 
enmity and break away from the con- 
trol of the few, declared Sherman 
Rogers ot the Outlook in an address 
to a joint meeting of the Franklin 
Typographical Soeiety and the Boston 
Typothets Board of Trade. He as- 
serted that “the first logical p in 
better industrial relations the 
elimination of unjust charges and 
criticism, unjust suspicions and class 
feelings.” 

Most radicals, the speaker declared. 
are sihcere and many df them are 
open,to conviction if they will receive 
“the truth from as friendly a source 
as that that imbued theni with wrong 
ideals.” Mr. Rogers condemned the 
criminal apathy” of the 95 per cent 
element of “clear- ee citizens.” 
He expressed the viction ‘that the 


| tacturers . . been * 


since the first of the year 


when the employers announced a wage 

18 ot 10 per cent and refused the 

ion’s request for a renewal of the 

‘1921 scale. e employees recently 

agreed to accept the 5 per cent cut. 

The new price list expires on Decem- 
ber 31 next / 


DRY ENFC ORCEMENT | | 


CASE, IS,UNSETTLED: 


Massachusetts Situation Un- 


changed But Removal of Fed- 


eral. Agent Expected. ‘Soon 


Speciaily for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — The situ- 
atlon remained unchanged yesterday 


at the headquarters of Harold D. Wil- 


son, chief prohibition enforcement 
agent for Massachusetts, Mr. Wilson 
carrying on the work of his office 
while awaiting developments resulting 
froth his frefusal to accept transfer 


to an enforcement post outside of Mas- 


sachusetts. Action from Washington 
is anticipated: within a few days for 
the removal of Mr. Wilson, dismissal] 
having been named as alternative to 
the acceptance of the proffer. of an- 
other position. ° 

Just the weight ase extent of the 
public support of the. enforcement 


bulk of managers’ associations and,agent, who has declared his removal 


workers’ associations are fundamental- 
ly honest membership and aims. 
There Is not a law in the world 
that can dictate a class barrier be- 
tween these two types of men.,“ Mr. 
‘Rogers said: > “Any barrier that is 
constructed is an artificial one, and 
the builders are the biggest menace 
‘there are to American society today. 
‘I ‘believe organized Labor has been 
one of the greatest “instrument; of 
progress. of the twentieth century. I 
believe there are certain practices in 
this u nation that need elimina- 


30 tion. “wns 1 


Cooperation Urged 

“What we have got to ‘do is to get 
together. lish prejudices—Capital 
ainst Labor—Labor ‘against Capital 
must be eliminated. Selling loyalty, 
efficiency, ‘cooperation and good will 
to the workmen in 3 Is the big 
Jop tof the next year or two. Our 
Industrial supremacy will dépend en- 
tirely on the salesmanship ability of 
the n only this great selling 
de different from many 
N mpaigys inasmuch as the 
E Air have to sell 18 karat 

old instéad of gold bricks. 

“I-fiave no illusions about manage- 
ibaa: s'everwhelming majority of 
them are sduare, but there are many 
em, that do not play thé game 


. +¥airly at all. They do try to take ad- 
. of Labor not only try to, but 


: 2 4 
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actually da. This minority is the 


that causes nine- 
feelings between 
e are the 


for radical ag | states. These men will | 
in a selling campaign. 
how to write advertising 


be sters and. glowing advertising col- 
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censors would n 


was immoral in 

Mr. _Emewson™ Alscussed es ally 
motion picture censorship, 22 suid 
that he would open every venue of 
knowledge to children as early as pos- 
‘| sible and bid them walk in as soon 
as they could sit. This, he said, would 
make censorship of any sort unnecés- 
sary, because it would destroy the 
demand for censorable: plays. 3 


BRITAIN CONSULTED 


ON WATERWAY PLAN 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
have ex- 

changed between the United beaten and 
Great Britain upon matters involved 
in the proposed construction of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ‘waterway, 
it was said yesterday at the White 
House. Administration officials, « it 
was indicated, consider that some in- 


| ternational agreement must be made 


in advance of Congressional action. 
The 9 it Was ed, have 
brought clusions as yet. 

The House refused yesterday to re- 
lievé the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of juriadiction over 

e joint commission’s report on the. 

terway project. A motion to re- 
refer thé report to the Ways an 
Means Committee, because it contem- 
plated a bond issue, was defeated as 
was a motion to send the committee's 
recommendations to the Rivers and 


orden Harbors Committee. . 


FEWER- HARVARD _ 
MEN USE LIQUOR | 


sracily fo The Christin Stance Mont 
STON, Ma 


| Two-Sided Problem 
‘implication of |. 


‘bankers must ostracize them; 


revoked the 


in magazines, but they are mere 
s when it eomes 
nality, their in- 


workmen. | 5 


„Manufacturers must eliminate 
these men from their associations; 
the 


community must Ignore them, for 


exactly the same reason that Samuel 


Gompers continually and vigorously 
fights the I. W. W. element in 2 
American Federation of Labor. r. 
Gompers, although 1 disagres with 
him in many of his convictions, has 
rter of many locals 
ted States because he 
found a growing red element. I 
have still to find any notable num- 
ber of manufacturers who have ‘been 
kicked out.of chambers of commerce, 
Merchants associations, or manu- 
facturers' associations because of their 
arrogance or profiteering methods. 
de not believe;‘that Labor will 
ever be strong enough to cast the 
undesirables out of their organizations 
without the help of all fair-minded, 
broad-gauged employers. I do not be- 
Neve that the employers will ever be 


all oyer the Uni 


‘able to eliminate the undesirable ele- 


ment from their ranks without the 


help of all conservative, clear think- 


ing, conscientious workingmen. When- 
ever these two elements do get 
together, and ,realize that they are 


routing the common enemy in both 


ranks, bur industrial troubles will 
soon be limited to a. point where 


national prosperity is not menaced 


every week or 50. ~- 

“Settling the labor problem is not a 
case ot outside legislation. it is 
simply a matter of the employer re- 


aj storing cooperation and good will in 
nization by S in direct 


his or 
contact with his men, and placing his 
cards on the table.. Whenéver he does 
this the: most dangerous place aN 
America for an agitator will be th 


man's plant. 2 
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RABBIS DESIRE CHANGE 
ae to The Christian Science Monitor 
trom its Bastern News Office 


“NEW YORK, New York—The United 


| Synagogue: of America has indorsed 


¥} amendments to the federal prohibition. 
regulations relieving the rabzi of all 


8 in connection. with the 
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a question for the people to pass 
upon, is difficult. of determination. 
Several organizations have adopted 
resolutions of protest against Mr. 
Wilson's elimination: from office. No 
announcement has been made, how- 
ever, by the Anti-Saloon League of 
Massachusetts. 
It was reported Monday that the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
as considering ‘inauguration of a 
state-wide campaign in support of 
Mr. Wilson, making plans at a.priyate 
meeting of the leaders of the federa- 
tton. Announcement yesterday by E. 
Tallmadge Root, executive secretary of 
the State organization, belied thig, and 
indicated that the federation does not 
immediately contemplate’. committing 
its membership to a definite stand. 
“The Massachusetts, Federation of 
churches.“ Mr., Root declared in a 
statement given’ out to the press, has 
taken no ‘Official action in regard 0 
the presefit issue concerning a pro- 
hibition enforcement officer. The 
conference Monday, in regard to 
which statements have appeared in 
the papers, was ‘a private meeting 
of individuals, who represented the 
federation only in the sense that every 
church member in its constituency 
represents it. Official action for the 
federation in such matters is taken 
only by the. committee on legislation 
and law enforcement, approved by the 
-@xeclifiye committee. : 
“Whatever action the federation 
may take will be designed. to secure 
the full. concert and harmony of all w 
me temperance and religio: forces. 
the State, in accordance with its 
ery, purpose. and established polity 
of securing unity of action in 2 
lines. Ps | 


FEDERAL AVIATION 
LEGISLATION. URGED 


Speblally for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Holding 
that federal legislation provides the 
only adequate means to protection and 
development of aviation, the Beston. 
Chamber of<Commerce has announced 
its support of the bill filed in the 
United States. Senate and House. of 
‘Representatives to create a. bureau 
of civil aviation in the Department of 


Commerce, and to encourage and reg- 
ulate the operation of civil aircraft in 
interstate and foreign commerce. As 
the result of an investigation of con- 


| 


ditions by the Chamber's committee 


on post office and postal facilities, it 
was found that féw states have any 
laws governing aviation. What ex- 
isting laws there are were found in- 
adequate in the light of aviation prog-. 
ress. Under the measure filed the 
proposed office: of commissioner of 
civil aviation would be charged ‘with 
inspecting the design and cotistruc- 
tion of- civil aircraft; licensing their 
operation; establishing aerial traffic 
rules and regulations; laying out of 
air routes; encouraging establishment 
of landing fields; ahd collect:ng and 
disseminating information. regarding 
aviation and the aircraft industry. 


MUSCLE SHGALS LEASE 
SENT TO HENRY FORD 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Henry Ford’s proposal for purchase 
and lease of the Muscle Shoals, Ala- 
bama, nitrate and power properties, 
embodied. {n’contract form, was placed 
in the mail yesterday by Secretary 
Weeks, addressed to Mr. Ford at De- 
troit, 

The Secretary announced that as 
soon as it was signed by Mr. Ford 
and returned here, he would submit 
the contract immediately to Congress 
for fina] decision. 


It was not thought probable by war 


Department officials that Mr. Ford 


would be able to complete his study 


ot the contract and return it here be- 
fore the end of the month. Mr. Weeks 
Ye said, however, that he was prepared 


deliver the papers to Congress as 
soon as they were received from De- 


troit. 


| ELECTION FOR concmuss 
AUGUSTA, Maine—The time for fil- 


held on 
fi Pe Viles and 


Re- 


| 


people, there is a simple reply. 


| 


for the special primary which will deen 
5 Pa- 
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~ ALIENS: DISCUSSED| 


Former Ellis Island Commissioner 
Would Have Immigrants 
Examined Before Sailing and 
Aided in Reaching Positions 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW: YORK, New York—Two meas- 
ures are of paramount necessity to 
solve the immigration problem in a 
manner fair both to the immigrant 


and to the people of the United States, 


according to Frederick A. Wallis, 
former immigration commissioner. at 
Ellis Island. The first, of paramount 


importance, he considered, would pro- 
vide that every immigrant should be 
examined in his own national environ- 
ment before being allowed to set foot 
on a steamer coming to the United 
States. The second would give the 
immigration authorities some right to 
Bay to what part of the ountry the 
incomers should go. 

“While other cities have suffered 
by reason of the war or its after 
effects; New York has increased in 
importance and is now the great im- 
perial city of the seas.“ said Mr. Wal- 
lis before the Rotary Club. For that 
reason, the immigratfon problem, 
which centers at this port, is the most 
important problem of. the world. Even 
the League of Nations pales into in- 
significance before it. The stability 
of our institutions depends upon it. 
Conditions, as they were formerly on 
Ellis Island, could make a 4aw-abiding | 
Workman an anarchist over night. 


Problem of Assimilation | 

“But it is wrong to call this a prob- 
lem of immigration. Legislation and 
regulation can take care of that, but 
they cannot handle the immigrant 
that way. The problem is the assimi- 


lation of the immigrant-~ 
The trouble is that the citizens 
of the United States have fargotten 
that once théy were immigrants them- 
selves. Every person in the United 
States, except the pure Indian, has 
foreign- born people among his ances- 
tors. They look upon the foreign- 
borg who come to this country with 
prejudiced eyes; they have the wrong 
slant. We could not turn a wheel, 
build.a single roadway, or mine a 
ton of coal in the United States if it 
were not for the foreign-born. 
“Immigration has always been the 
means of progress. From the earliest 
ages the most progressive people have 
always been on the move, These 
‘moves have always been to better 
their condition, and that is just why 
these people are coming to the United 
oi s today. The only problem that 
aye. here is to prevent them, in 
5 —— to elevate themselves, from 
lowering our standards. It is for this 
reason that urge the examination of 
the immigrants before they start. 


Farmers Ase Needed 3 
“To the pbjection that the countries 
from which they come will not consent |. 
to our skimming the cream of their m 
et 
any nation refused to permit our in- 
spectors to refuse passage tö its citi- 
‘zens, then we could keep them all out, 
and within 90 days every nation would 


be on its knees to get our inspectors. 


But. it is.absolutely wrong to let them 
com all the way here and then refuse 
them admission, wHen they have ac- 
tually come within sight of the prom- 
ised land. 

“Ellis Island has the greatest ticket 
office for the railroads in the United 
States. More tickets are sold there 
than at the Grand Central Station and 
the Pennsylvania Station combined. 
These tickets go to all the cities, in- 
creasing the cost of food suppifes, 
complicating the housing problem, and 
generally raising the cost of living. 
Meanwhile, applications are recéived 
daily by the Ellis Island authorities, 
asking aid in obtaining labor in the 


great agricultural and inffustrial dis- 
tricts of the west, offering induce- 


ments to obtain these very people that 
are now crowding our cities. Recently 
a letter was received from the au- 
thorities of South Dakota saying that 
unless they could get labor, 60 per 
cent of the farming area used last year 
would be uficultivated this coming 
season. 

“Then when he has arrived, if he is 
sharing the privileges of residence in 
this country, let the immigrant also 
share in its duties. t him be natu- 
ralized, and if he will not, then send 
him back. Meantime let us remember 
that our problem is not only to keep 


TAmeéricanization. 


come in. 
“ “Americanization is one.of the most 


No word is spoken more or understood 


of pressure, but of interpreting to the 
immigrant the high values of Ameri- 
can life, letting him know that this 
nation is his opportunity for higher 
development and that its government 
is his friend. By sending him where 
he is needed and will be welcome. 
meeting the immigrant half way, mak- 
ing him realize that he is being 
looked after, and practically teaching 
friendship, we can meet this Ameri- 
canization problem. 

“One thousand blankets that were 
distributed one night to detained im- 
migrants on Ellis Ieland did more to 
make them fee] at home than anything 
else could have done. A similar effect 
came when we placed bowls on the 
tables one day, filled with sugar. 
These people had not seen or tasted 
sugar for more than six years, and 
when they saw the bowls, there was 
a great scramble for them. It is by 


such measures as these, as well as 


caring for their comfort by improving 
conditions on Ellis Island, as is now 
being done, that we will solve this 
problem of the immigrant.” 


SUBSIDY URGED FOR 
AMERICAN SHIPPING 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Proposals for government aid for 
American shipping as worked out by 
the Shipping Board were presented to 
President Harding yesterday by 
Chairman Lasker and Commissioner 
Lissner. It is understood to propose 
aid through payment to American ship 

operators of a certain percentage of 
the customs receipts front goods im- 
ported by them, through provision 
for membership of crews of American 
vessels in the naval reserve force 
with resulting additional pay, and 
through provisions that a certain pro- 
portion of immigrants coming to the 
United States should come on Amer- 
ican ships. 

The plan, which is expected to form 
the basis of a message to be sent to 
Congress early next month by the 
President, would put a limit on the 
profits of American operators, and 
bring into play the indirect assistance 
only when a reasonable profit is not 
realized without such aid. 

The government aid plan, it was 
stated authoritatively, was so. de- 
signed as to make unnecessary, if 
adopted, the abrogation of commercial 
tteatles with other nations, which 
operate to prevent preferential treat- 


ment for American shipping. Such 


abrogation is directed by the Jones 
act, but has never been carried out. 
During 
Department of State took the position 
that the direction was not mandatory, 


and officials of the present Adminis- 


tration have indicated that President 
ae will ask for its repeal. 


FALSE. IDEALS IN 
AMERICAN NATION 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Ameri- 
mization movements are resulting in 

y false ideals, according to Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise of New York, who 
addressed the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston at its weekly. meeting. “I 
am as truly a believer in Americani- 
zation as any one of you can be,” said 
the speaker, “but we foreign folk have 
a right to resent, and do deeply and 
earnestly resent the attempt on the 
part of not a few_in America not so 
much to Americanize us as to regu- 
larizé.us—-as to attempt to make us 
exactly like themselves, in defiance 
of the truth that perfection is always 
inimitable. We want to be Ameri- 
canized, to enter into the heritage of 
America, but regularization is not 
Nor is that all to 
which I object. There is an attempt 
on the part of groups to compel us to 
be exactly like them. We could not 
if we would, and we would not if we 
could. We ought to be asked to be 


in which Americans walk, but we 
ought not to be compelled to be ex- 
actly like certain folk who think they 
are model Americans. Model Ameri- 
cans are tolerant, generous and wide 
of vision. 


NEW YORK CHURCH SITE SOLD 


NEW YORK, New York—The Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church and site, one of 
the oldest religious buildings in the 
city, has been sold for $200,000, and 
will be razed to make way for a manu- 
facturing building, in West Fortieth 
Street, near Seventh Avenue. The 
New York Tribune recently bought 
property in the same block as a site 


for its new home. 
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ELASTIC TARIFF 


LAW IS FAVORED 


Chamber of Commerce Referen- 
dunt Favors Latitude df Ad- 
justment to Conditions—Amer- 
ican Valuation Plan Opposed 


* 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor_ 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Opinion of 
a large majority_that American tariff 

legislation should include provisions 

allowing adjustment to changing 
economic conditions, and a two to one. 
sentimenf against the “American val- 
uation plan” for levying duties, stand 
out in the returns from a mail refer- 
endum conducted by the Boston 

Chamber of Commerce. The results 

of this attempt to canvass the attitude 

of the members of the local chamber 
has been transmitted to the United 

States Chamber of Commerce in con- 

nection with the nation-wide refer- 

endum that it is carrying on with re 
gard to this subject. 

re mg showed 416 members for, 
and 55 against, “legislation permit- 


ting, in the event of changes of eco- 
nomic factors, adjustment of tariff 
rates by administrative authorities 
within limits prescribed by Congress.” 
Such elasticity would be provided in - 
the interest of maintaining a consist- 
ent tariff policy. The question 
whether, in the event of such legisia- 
tion, there should be created a tariff 
adjustment board charged with the 
administration of the adjustable rates 
was answered affirmatively: by 391 and 
negatively by 70. * 

Only 25 ballots out of 460 took ex- 
ception to the query whether there 
should be reasonable protection for. 
American industries subject to de- 
structive competition from abroad 
and of benefit to any considerable 
section of the country.” Maintenance 
of at least the fundamentals of the 
‘anti-dumping” legislation of May 
1921 is favored by 416 members, and 
— continuation is not regarded as 

rtant or advisable by only 44. 

or the proposition: “Do you ‘believe 
that the principle of mainténance and 
encouragement of our export trade 
should be observed in tariff legislation 
so far as consistent with reasonable 
protection for American industries of 
benefit to any considerable section of 
the country and spbject to destructive 
competition from abroad?’ a total of 
461 votes were recorded, 437 in the 
affirmative and 24 in the negative. A 
ballot of 415 to 40 was registered on 
the question of opinion whether “tariff 
legislation should be framed and ad- 
ministered with a view to meeting 
discriminations, direct or indirect, by 
other countres and against American’ 
trade.“ 

In asking the question conéevnhis 
the American: valuation proposition 
it was asked whether the voter be- 
lieves “that the present system of 
valuation for levy of ad valorem 
duties should be maintained.“ It was 
pointed out that votes in opposition 
to this retention of the prevail- 
ing procedure would, be considered 
as in favor of the proposed valuation 
plan. The vote was 306 to 150 for the 
program now in effect. 

There proved to be a comparatively 
even division of opinion of -the 
‘question of the advisability of tariff re- 
vision until conditions in interna- 
tional trade and flnance are suffic- 
jently stabilized to form a basis for 
legislation possessing permanent 
value. Au affirmative opinion fs held 
by 255 who responded to the referen- 
dum, while 215 favor action on tariff 
revision immediately. 7 
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Victoria Falls from the brid; : 4 the Governor himself; and this angle of interest of ccurse is tantamount to E. Jowett and it-is Hkely that before 
om e ridge 1 is now being recognized by reason of | repudiation of the capital value wHich | he attempts:to reenter Parliament for 
i the fact that both in South Australia has been loaned. Sinee perhaps: this some other constituency he will visit 
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means of coefficients, while the Span- enough, the upper part is dark prodigious caldron forever seething | ud Tasmania the King’s representa- statement, though- made by frank. au- the United Kingdom and America amd 
ish Government besides practicing the colored, locking exactly like smoke and foaming. It reminds ons of the tive is retiring because of the insuffi-|thorities in France, may be contro- investigate the conditions governing 
f the modus? same system, had added two super- given off when the prairie is on fire. earlier native name for the faNs: “The ciency of his salary. Sir Archibald verted, it may be better to say chat the sale of Australian meat and other 
ee to the simple tariff;| taxes to the tariff, one, for payment in Miles off, too, one can hear the roar Boiling Pot.“ And, indeed, that name Weigall, the Governor of this State. there is a possibility at least that the produce. 
a ‘to apply to French | Sold and another fer compensation for of waters. We are approaching the is still retained in respect of a por- has notified his intehtions to resign | lender will suffer in the event of Ger- |= 
. money which was depreciated on the greatest falls in the world, far sur- tion of the falls which receives the next April because he cannot see his man ‘bankruptcy. That possibility is 
bot only applied its exchange. The latter had been es- passing Niagara in volume. Whereas! water from the cascade and hurries it donna Par eee ang 3 sufficiently grave for the whole of 
riff but had increased it by tablished’ in absolute oppositiop to the the Victoria Falls are 420 feet high, | in a twisting and atory course mn the dignity ot} France to be interested in the attempts 
a 8 which varied stipulations of the commercial Modus | Niagara is_158 feet. The Rhodesian | down the river. I sat on & ares e his office. The Governor’s salary does to make Germany pay. The alterna- 
qe r again by a vivendi which ‘had just been de- Falls are a mile wide and the Canadian at this point, at the foot of the Palm not even approximate. the cost of|tive is that some one else should pay 
to 2 ifference in| nounced, because that supertax in- American falls half-a-mile, yet at first Grove, a riot of tropical vegetation, maintayeng ieodiee.. , —that France should find other com- 
the franc and the fringed the spirit as well as the letter view this does not seem to be true. | with giant trees down which baboons In Tasmania, the Governor has had | pensations. 
was the source of the of the essential clause, since it insti-| That American who cabled to his|clamber on their fibrous stairways to spend thousands ot pounds out of} Whether the French Gorernment 
ee more f friends it, the States: “This beats an @ watched the roaring, twisting his private income to maintain his has a policy which is the best possi- 
e 10 now ‘taken “up by the vored treatment than accor d 8 Niagara!” Was surely jaistaken, you waters circulating about. net — * c hod ee — een question. The 
Der c n France. 7 „ when ese fa rs urs Thi il g ein e writer certainly does not for a mo- 
pre 5 upon your view. How can this be tn ee 5 — * en 200 yards from Tasmanian House, the Labor Party, ment believe a policy of menaces is 
7 Effects of War 7 | greater than Niagara? There is not a world—as 3 . assisted by two government supporters well advised. On the contrary, it is an A n 2 nvi tation 1 
TE the romuls ‘at which he tavt|the sume erandiowe and. etpendau |e” "pout uatclbg!® 26 TOM | and an Independent carvied motion | ean ‘ondition for the railing 
nt in the matter of ee wee , e cae SNe Sieg of the not, as you stand, 3 London 'pavements. It was the idea of state Governor. 5 year ma ‘Ge Gorm debt — Hy | — store, there awaits 
ane general treatment of Pyrenees had arrived were examined, and turns of the rocky walls of the F 3 e , The abolition of the office of Gov-clal debt, that Germany and German a worth-while opportunity to 
: > between the two countries. it would be perceived that the duties’ ravine, in front of the main falls: And that when the river 18 in 2 3 ernor is also a plank in the Labor assets should be secured from all zudge our merchandise, al- 
2 ‘ds official and is issued paid by merchandise that entered Jet it is true—as true as the figures shall sprinkle’ the windows of the platform, and the Labor Government interference. Nobody is going to stake ways offered at prices con- 
ont. of the president and France were incomparably less ele- given above. | |raflway carriages.” And this, indeed, in Queensland intends to introduce af his money to any extent on the power sistent with the grades of 
at an 1 ed — er 17 vated than- the duties to which mer But the explanation is that you do happens as the train travels over this — aa as, — a 3 it: in ot Germany to pay if that power: Is te gg * farnished . — 
\ f saying not see the full magnitude of the falls lofty structure at the t e A adm , of course, tha e I will | continually threatened. It would seem 
case of such a delicate | chandise that entered Spain was sub- at once. You see it rate ol Uve be unconstitutional, especiall th 4 plete from our varied stocks. 
that é piecemeal. It miles an hour. ‘I happened to be on „especially as the that the subtraction of part of Upper 
a the ait 1 what | mitted. - The French Chamber of 8 ange Epon year personae the 2 een a trolley train passed toe dee — bare eater ag Bey cree 89 the . | Extended payments if desired, 
3 s is the ghtiest on its way to Livingstone, the capital * marsnal dees N | 
e e with it 3 1 ee 8 avalanche of water in the world, of:Northern Rhodesia, — . doubt that a hint of the kind—if the not hesitate to wage for the subtrac- 
| ‘Statist : erat should be attention of the commercial classes while the setting is: something which away., and could realize in my own bill is adopted by Parliament—would tion of the Left Bank of the Rhine, 
e CORSI¢ on, Taking, it would tax angels to describe, as sensätions of rocking and ‘swaying the | Probably result in a change of sys- the perpetual menace to the Ruhr. 
‘officia uments as the 220 consumers in Spain ought very Livingstone felt, atcording to that height at which the b idg 2 wn oe tem. As a matter of fact, public} which would deprive Germany of her 
7 18 ] r e is piac f N 4 
ae the 1 . are two moving account of his, in his diary, in Nor did I respond to the invitation of opinion throughout the Commonwealth | manufacturing capacity — all these 
; 8 at i Soke devoted to products vf spe- the first. flush of his discovery. Anjan iron ladder, placed at the side of | Seems to be moving slowly toward the things are definitely antagonistic to HOUSE FURNISHING CO. 
nolu- clal 1 PRN st to Spain apd the other ‘of unrivaled spectacle indeed! One feels the gorge, to descend thereunto. ‘appointment of st Me ati at the raising of an international loan I 115 souTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGe 
products of special interest to France the lamentable inadequacy of. ad-] Ifthe main falls, as at Niagara, rep-, FF — SORES SATMANS 50: Ome SOUTE SIDE St0ES 
with the duties payablé on each in jectives to express one’s sentiments. resent the chief glory, such parts as — . = Ashland Ave. and Forty-Eighth st 
8 "frat Spain and in France. The rates are Here is a vast gorge, there an *as- the well-named Devil's Gorge are sub- SOUTH CHICAGO STORE 
rr n get forth in pesetas in both cases, and Oniabing ravine down which falls a lime in their energy and power, W 
. ee mie 1 it ts sokeht tA ah oak dint 16 tee Sinan foaming, resplendent cascade.. Vet Tumbling cascades such as these ac- . a NORTHWEST SIDE STORE 
ö it of 164,000,000 fra an tari were appuiad 1 sine 9 there is 8 surprising assault company the main bataract and make eerie : 
12 | admission of aed 8 5 nce — upon the beholder as at Niagara. Teta jofty and irresistible appeal. These . — 
peninsula would be more or less com- the. spectator is subdued and over- rocky caverns imprison’ the rainbow. | 2 on, 1 — ; 
; whelmed as he contemplates this won-| Leaning far over I had the secret satis- , . | ll 1 Established 1899 
pletely suspended, while on the other d rth: Start With $/ | 
hand France would consider herself the petogh 4 not volcanic but are 8 A ere ace sf Sp | 72 f . 1. | 
| du 6 0 colors. . > 1 | 
; — ,. 1 9 4 tariff t ter, due to the arrest of erosion by 4 A few miles away, across the river, ||| Your first deposit in your bank-book : 1 Edgewater 
red | minates with some De Sigantie slab of hard basaltic rock is Central Africa, full of I know not. need not be more than $3. Many a rich 1 
ert e ie —— 8 in We . — what ee and romantic possi- ‘ man has started his fortune on that. 1 eyo : dry ( 
5 . — — Come and get a bank - book today! oF un ompany 
* countries. 3 N a bank! Statt your income to eget a Dr 
| e ar nee os py 925 ne . Why not now? : — LAUND 
forth in thet] Sea. ; | — ad ; 5535-5541 Broadway, CHICAGO 
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™|HARD B BLOW DEALT 
TO COMMUNISTS 


Court's Pidditiy in Favor of Rail- 
waymen’s Parliamentary Sec- 
_tetary May Be. Beginning of 
Eid of — in Britain 


% : diner and even as ttle asa tew 


7 8 ‘| least: two of these authori 
4... } tually bankrupt, despite the 


4,| height. In the Rhondda district, tor 
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CARDIFF, South Wales Not with - 
in the ory ot the oldest resident 


a to 328. in the pound, while in the 


risen to a prohibitive 


rates have- 
ingtance, rates now range from . 28s. 


Monmouthshire valleys, where there 
has been unemployment for over a 
year, they are no less than 378. 6d. 


The consequence is that people can- 
net pay them, and this applies partic- 
ularly to the tradespedple who have 
been. giving so much credit to the 
miners’ families for many months past 
that some of the old-established gro- 


By n correspondent of The Christian 


Science Monitor from ſts European 
~ News Office 


LONDON, England—Thoe 


action 
brought by J. H. Thomas against the 


| nh, N ‘the rereleiionary 
proposals and. managed generally to 
convince the reds present of the error 


of their ways. 5 
Debt of Gratitude 

The outsfanding feature of the libel 
case brought before Mr. Justice Dar- 
ling was not the amount of damages 
granted to the railwaymen’s popular 
leader. (E 2000) but the fact that neither 
of the defendants would agree to go 
into the witness box to be examined, 


as the judge rightly remarked, in re- 
gard to the details of their past, as Mr. 
Thomas had been. The Labor move- 
ment owes a debt.of gratitude to Mr. 


tation from the infamous charges of 


Thomas for, in clearing his own repu-‘ 


NEW SCHEME FOR 


‘NAVAL DEFENSE IN 
DUTCH EAST INDIES , 


By special r e e ot The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 

BATAVIA;. Java—The Dutch Gov- 
ernment is desirous of creating in 12 
years a naval force, of which the por- 
tion destined to the Dutch Indies will 
de as follows: Four cruisers, 24 de- 
stroyers, 32 i. our sub- 
marine torpedo layers, four modern 
men-of-war of flotilla, nine mine lay- 
ers, an auxiliary ship for the sub- 
marine service and necessary vessels 
for auxiliary services. The aerial 
fleet will include 72 scout planes, 18 


organ of the Communist Party is the 
first out ward and visible indication 


that the British Labor movement is 
no longer content with its policy of 
inaction as tegards the activities of 
this group, and the public may. con~ 
fidently look forward to the fight be- 
ing taken forthwith right into the 
camp of the Reds. Perhaps one ought 
to qualify that statement—for the. very 
| excellent reason that the Communists 
have no camp, at all events nothing to 
speak of. 

The ‘policy of the Communist Party 
has: been one of penetration, invading 
the camps of other people—in this 
case, that of the trades unions, sow- 
ing che seeds of revolution and 
disruption, ‘particularly and more 
frequently the latter, by the insidious 
process known, among the élite as 
“boring from within.” . The Scottish 
organizer, of the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Unioh ‘complains that the or- 
ganization is unfortunate in that it 
has a “number of super-advanced 
members who are continually telling 
the young men that the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union is no good, and 
that the sooner it is burst the sooner 
their particular nostrum will be 


jin the South Wales coalfield has so} 
prolonged ‘depression. and consequent: 


distress and destitution been experi- 
enced. Statements to this effect: were 
made on every hand by well-inf od 
Officials and others to a represen 
tive ot The Christian Sctence ‘Monitor 
who has just visited the principal 56 
liery valleys. — . 

The situation is complicated, and 
for that reason it is difficult to- dis- 
cover remedies. In the first place the 
depression is due to a slump both in 
port and home consumption orders, 
and although there has been a revival 
recently ot orders for ahroad, the total 
amount ‘shipped ts 7 200,000 tons a 
month less: than in 1913. Moreover, 
im order to obtain these orders the 
f. o. b. price has had to be cut to 23s. 
or 2458. a ton for best quality large 
coal, as compared with 1408. just over 
a year ago, and at this low price it is 
difficult, if not impossible, for any but 

few specially favored collieries to 
take « profit, even though wages are 
down to only 28 per cent 0 the 


chasers, and 18 bombing planes. 

The construction will have to be 
regulated in such manner that within 
six years the naval fleet will be avail- 
able for half of its number dnd the 
aerial fleet in its entirety. These 
constructions will necessitate an ag- 
gregate -expenditure of ‘433,416,000 
florins to fall into 12 following bud- 
gets and to be supported half by Hol- 
land and the other haif by the Dutch 
East Indies. 

The colonial navy will have Tand- 
jong-Priok, the port of Batavia, as its 
chief station. There special repairing 
and maintenance plants will be 
erected. At Soerabaja and in the dis- 
trict of Riouw the navy will have 
auxiliary stations. For the defense of 
Tandjong-Priok a heavy battery with 
armored cupolas will be erected on 
the island of Edam, a large number of 
mines will protect the entrance * 
Ale Russiam-Contributions. at End? aa F e 

Incidentally the writer. r has been in-“ The defense of the auxiliary stations 
formed on the authority of one who Will also be intrusted to ming layins 


fand batteries of medium caliber guns. 
knows a great deal about Russia, evel The port of Makasar (Celebes) will be 
who has spent some time there since protected in the same manner and will 


the revolution and has had personal serve also as a haven of refuge. The 


the Communist press, he incidentally 
threw much light on the dark patches 
surrqunding the miners’ strike, the tri- 
ple alliance and the negotiations 
which led tothe calling off of the gen- 
eral strike on what has come to be 
known as Black Friday. 

Mr. Thomas expressed in emphatic 
terms his belief that the Communists. 
were financed by Russian gold, which 
was: being devoted to attacking re- 
sponsible trade union leaders and un- 
dermining thé responsibility and theT 
discipline of the trade union move- 
ment. None of the defendants dared 
deny the charge, which is a pity, for 
the public might then have had the 
opportunity of satisfying its curiosity 
as to the source from which money is 
forthcoming to run an official organ 
and to pay a dozen or so of officials 
who have no private income of their 
own. : 


iy Canad a it Was not until the prov- 
had chend ves worked out an 
act of union, which only required the 
assent of the Crown to make it legal, 
that there was harmony. irly in 
~} South Africa the Downing Street con- 
ao. {stitution perpetuated political divi- 
| sions in a country géographically one. 
Union was begotton on the ‘spot. In 
uch circumstances the question of 
allegiance never arises, since it is 
taken for granted. 
As to Imperial Citizenship 


Mr. Lloyd George says that: “T 
in operation of this scheme is the 
ese of Ireland to the status of a 


ders have as much as £1000 owing 
to them. The board of guardians which 
covers thé Mommouthghige valleys is 
ever ‘£100,000 in debt, and it is paying 
out relief at the rate of over £4000 
a week, while the board for the 
Rhondda has been paying out £7000 
a week. Now, in Decentier, it had 
to deal with many more thousand un- 
employed. 3 

The sobial effects are, of cau de- 
plorablé.. Whole communities cannot 
live in énforced idleness for long pe- 
riods without deterioration, the dis- 
appearance ot a lifetime’s savings, and 
the gradual loss of hope, While it is 
hardly surprising; that bitterness and 
discontent are engendered. Ond effect 
is indicated by the fact that in the 
mining distriets during the past three 
months there has been such an enor- 
mous increase in vagraney that the 
authorities are considering the ad vis- 
ability of establishing labor colonies. 


Coal Owners Unable to Help 


Many of the coal owuers are sym- 
pathétic, but they declare that they 
are helpless, and that even at the 
low wages paid, the industry’ as a 
whole is not producing a profit. They 


for nion, that of a>free state in the 
phi- Empire with à common citizenship, 
owing allegiance to the But 
Ik the imperial conference has noted that 
en there is no such thing as imperial citi- 
ship. They are all subjects of the 
, But that does not imply a com- 
mon citizenship, In the case of the 
838 however, it dees imply fa 
that their allegiance fs voluntary, and 
was assumed when ‘they became fed- 
ap- 3 of the 8 eee pre-war. standard. N 
hat the autonomists in Great - 
u ain bélieve is that, as in Canada and Inland Towns Hardest Hit 
What happens, therefore, is that the 
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so it will be in Great 


three | Britain — 


division ot government 


- Buch ain a country geographically one will 


boon be felt so acyitely’that there will 


To. be a general realization that unity 


must be achieved. But then it will be 


le brought gbout by good will on the part 


collieries nearest the seaboard have 
an advantage in the cost of railway 
freights to the ships, as compared 


with the more distant collieries at the 
head of the mining valleys, so that in 


are willing to fix: a “subsistence” 
wage. at the rate of 7s. 2d. a day, or 
438. for a full week’s work, but owing 
to the conditions and deductions men- 
tioned above it is admitted that this 
ddes not solve the problem of desti- 


brought into operation.“ 


Spreading Communism’ s Créed 
The particular nostrum refer red to 
is the creéd of Communism, which } 
falls so glibly frorh the mouths of 


interviews with the leaders of the 
revolution, that the Russian contribu- 
tion to the British Communist Party 
is at an end, presumably because those 
responsible for the dissemination of 
foreign Bolshevist propaganda have at 


costs of these works of defense are 


1 estimated at 99,000,000 florins to cover 


the period of 30 years commencing 
in January, 1922, of which 5,895,000 
fiorins will enter into the budget of 
the East Indies., The complement of 
the fleet in the Hast Indies will ‘be 


these remote and isolated little towns, 
where virtually every one depends for 
a livélihood‘on the coal industry, there 
is acute and widespread poverty 
caused by & combination of low wages, 
short time working, and total unem- 
ployment. 

It was inevitable ater: decontrol that 
many thousands of surplus workers in 
the mines should be displaced, but in 
the chaotic state of the industry it has 
ndt been possible to discriminate be- 
‘tween the men who 2 into the pits 
during the war many of them to find 
a refuge from Ser vice--anb the colliers 
who have been in the industry all 
thir lives. The reason is that man- 
agers have had to close down whole 
districts ot a mine and concentrate 
en the exploitation of the most re- 
munerative séams, W in some 
mere places: collferies have had to be 

dein e men = stopped entirely. 75 


E Without Work ) 

i? Tir ode p aistriet’ Of West Monmoith- 
hire the’ breadwinters of over two- 
thirds of. the population heve been 
idle for montha, past, and th e seems 
no other work to which they can turp. 
In ‘the. upper reaches of the busy 
Rhondda Valley two or three towns, 
‘each with a population of many thou- 

sands, are entirely without work. In. 
| the whole valley nearly 15,000 men 
and youths are unemployed, and more 
stoppages have been announced. 

Manx of the other collieries are 
working part time some only two or 

three days a week—and this also 

causes distress; but there is a third 
and. 2 extraordinary cause which 

h ly been experienced in Great 
o> Bena since the days of poor law sub- 

sidization of wakes in the seventeenth 

century. It should bé-erplained that 
nearly two-thirds of the mine workers 
are on day-wage rates, as contrasted: 

Me the piece e ot the hewers, 

coal getters. N 

„Under the “wage scale fixed for 

November, and slightly reduced for 

December. the majority ot these men 

cannot earn more than 458. for six: 

days’ work, No day+wage man can 


last realized that the cosmopoli- 
tan crowd which constitutes the 
British Communist Party contains not 

a single solitary individual within its 
ere wpo has any sort or kind of 
claim to speak on behalf of organized 
Labor or ‘with having any influence 
‘within its counsels. 

Much play was made at.the hearing 
of the libel action of the fact ‘that 
Mr. Thomas is a Privy Councilor, and 
many of the arguments that have trav- 
eled the rounds for years past were 
raked up to show that membership of 
a tradé union, particularly a paid serv- 
ant of a trade union, was inconsistent 
with the oath of a Privy Councilor 
that a man could not be loyal to both 
King and his trade union. 


Trade Unionists as Public Officials 


The samé reasoning, or waht of it, 
has been applied in regard to the thou- 
sands of trade unionists, who, during 
the past 10 years, have been made jus- 
tices of the peace, the irresponsible 
always seeing in the appointment cf 
a local trade union official or Labor 
leader to sit on the bench in judgment 
upon his fellows some terrible act of 
disloyalty, very convéniently ignoring 
the fact that the presence of a work- 
ing man on the magisterial bench 
. brought an outlook, an understanding 
and sympathy only too often lacking in 
his colleagues. 


tution, 

The remarkable contrast between 
the wages of the South Wales miners. 
and those in some other coalfields is 
indicated by the fact that the lowest 
day wage, that of the laborer, is 118. 
2d. in Yorkshire, lis. 6d. in Derby- 
‘shire, 10s. 10d. in Nottingham- 
shire. e piece rate minimum is 178. 
4d; in Nottinghamshire; as compared 
with 8s, 9d. in South Wales. This is 
due to the different class of trade. The. 
Yorkshire and Midlands collieries sup- 
ply thé ‘principal home markets, and 
especially the London market, where 
the best house coal ié still 63s. a ton, 
as compared with the best steam coal 
free on board at Cardiff at 24s. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
WESTERN CANADA 


specs! to The * 2 istian Science z Monitor: | 

| from its C lan News O fice aie 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba — vi plan} 
wh is certain to prove helpful to 
the development: of western Canada 
was initiated wien representatives of 
the three prairie provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta met 


jot England, Scotland, Northern Ire- 
Lap . and Southern Ireland, and Wales 

i hmm equal in status if not in degree. 

bal, DOL) . and That is to say, the Downing Street veto 
ents. ageinst..-th il be eliminated, and agreement will 
in Ireland are Hee: Based on good will and common in- 
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formed of professional seamen, re- 
cruited as much as possible from the 
population of the East Indies. . 

The Dutch Government considers 
that a commencement of the works 
of defense may not be postponed with- 
out checkmating thé possibility for 
Holland to maintain her power in east 

ia. The military authorities are of 

opinion that, independently of the 
= fleet and works of defense in 
the East Indies, the Dutch Govern- 
ment will be further compelled to 
create an imposing colonial army in 
its colony. 


MELBOURNE SCENE OF 
MASONS’ CONFERENCE 


Special to The Christian Science. Monitor 

from its Australasian News Office 

MELBOURNE, Vietoria— An historic 
conference has been meeting in Mel- 
‘bourne, comprising the first assem- 
blage of ‘delegates from all the 
Masonic grand lodges of Australia. 
The grand master of Victoria, F. T. 
Hickford, was elected president of the 
conference. 

The president declared that the 
gathering was ‘historte, unique and 
memorable, and that the large attend- 
ance’ had amply justified the experi- 
ment. The objects were the consolida- 
tfon of Masonic. sentiment and the 
strengthening of the spirit of uniform- 
ity, having regard to the exigencies of 
each’ state. The laudable desire of 
Freemasons was the extension: of 
human tsefulness and happiness. 

The interstate delegates and a-large 
number of the general publie attended 
the opening of the Mitchell Memorial 
Gates at the entrance to- the Free- 
masons’ Homes in Prahran. These 
homes, which provide shelter and com- 
fort for many of the “elder brothers” 
of present Freemasons, are erected on 
an area of five acres and consist of 12 


thé comrades and is so easy of accept- 
ance by men out of employment 
with hungry moifths to feed. What- 
ever success Communist propaganda 
achieves (the writer hag never be- 
lieved that any appreciable percentage 
of the people havebeen influenced) will 
de due in very large me pasure to the 
circumstance that the country is faced 
With an unemployment problem such 
as has never présented itself before. 

It is no difficult matter to persuade 
a hungry gathering that its poverty 
is due to the grasping hands of a 
“capitalist class” to a “parasite idle” 
séction of the community, particularly 
if the morning’s press has been full 
of society gossip and the latest in 
Parisian gowns. At any rate, the ex- 
ploiting class theory appears. to the 
out-of-work as reasonable an explan- 
ation as the labored polemics of acad- 
nd, bee of political economy. 
A Advantage 2 

e Commuftist agitator ig: atrenéth- 
iid. in his attack by the unwilling- 
ness of the constitutionalist to ques- 
tion the former's statements, or to 
2 the. N N which it is pro- 

se emplo 

Winnipeg to discuss matters affeat= of ache, . ray ea) pr —— 
ng each of the provinces equally. The ing a feeling that he (the “eonstitd- 
various decisions arrived at by ‘the’ gionalist) was unsympathetic to the 
donference - will be reported in detail 
dy the delegates to their respective 
legislatures, Which will then, decide, 
upon subsequent action. 

One of the most important dectetons 
of the conferenee was that which pro- 
vides for concurrent action in the 
three legislatures regarding the trans- 
ter A the natural resources from ted- 
ral to proviticial control. Under the 
agreement, a similarly worded resolu- 
tion will be introduced at the same 
time in the respective. legislative as- 
semblies, ‘calling upon the Dominion 
Government to return the natural 
wealth of the provinces to Jocal con- 
trol. 
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But when the Communist propaganda 
gets down to undermining the pres- 
tige and influence of the union itself, But really, the workers’ movements 
the spéaker lays himeelf open immedi- have not got beyond that stage, and 
ately to attack. tthe unhappy and unfortunate (for the 

Referring to this type of propa- Communists)Antroduction of the Privy 
ganda, another responsible official of; Council oath into the court proceed- 
the engineering unions writes: — “Tt | ings, simply weakened what was, from 
would de much more honorable if this the Labor point of view, an already 
type of member would leave us (the] weak case. Fortunately, too, the pro- 
trade union) and prosecute their prop- ceedings revealed that what was_pur- 
aganda from the outside than play ported to be “inside knowledge“ of the 
the part of traitor in the camp.” From triple alliance negotiations, and the 
a report of ‘a meeting held on the} part played by Mr. Thomas, Mr. Bevin, 
Clyde, a hot-bed of revolutionary agi- Mr. Williams ‘and others, was clear 
tation, which was addressed by the] and unadulterated falsehood mingled 
immigration policies also were dis- omcial quoted above, it is gathered with innuendoes strengthened by im- | picturesque brick homes and a brick 
pcussed by the representatives. The that he lay about him with a heavy | agination. hall. | 
conference. was informed that the __ , i ; 


rat the — that ct constitute their chief 
. er Retail . Merchants Association. 
advocates a L of taxation oy 

on real pi and income. This, | Bri 


able” as are represented 

by the 5 Oe. stocks in trade 

en and the assessment of the annual 
rental value of pres ses. An additio 

to the revenue might be obtained by ör 
- | lieensing business of a temporary 
character, it is contended. All taxes 
on in and real property would 

de collected by the municipalities, but 
the provincial overnment might be 


— _ 


allowed a ce 
service rendered in checking and ex- 
amining returns and preparing rolls 
ot income tax for the municipalities. 
At least two commissions which 
have investigated the tax ‘situatfon in 
the Province have recommended the 
adoption of the income tax plan. The 
first, in 1916, pointed out that as the 
business tax hased on rental values 
could not be expected to relieve the 
burden of taxation on rea! estate or to 
increase the civic revenue, the’ busi- 


percentage for the ea 


rn more than 50s. and the scale falls 
as w as 38s. 4d. for laborers. But 
from these stims there. are /deducted 
contributions for insurance, and cer- 
tain colliery funds, a total of about 2s. 
per week. 


Colliery e e Insist on Rent 


hen again, many of the men live 
in houses owned by the colliery com- 
panies, who are now insisting on full 
Payment of the current rent, and a 
proportion of what is owing in respect 


Westérn Canada Colonization Asso- 
ciation, which had in view the colo- 
nization of the uncultivated lands in 
western Canada, had withdrawn its 
request for legislation compelling 
owners of idle lands to set a price 
on their property! and list it with the 
government, so that prices. might not 
be boosted tp unjustifiable heights 
should re be a demand for the 
land. It waz stated that owing to the 
hesitancy of the respective govern- 
ments in promising to introduce con- 
the 
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Seen Selling of Good 52 


Immediately Interesting to the Winter Traveler 


current legislation along lines 
asked, the association had made other 
ns and was now proceeding in ac- 
nce with the new. policy which, 
however, was not divulged. 
The delegates also agreed upon ex- 
erting every effort to bring about re- 
duced freight rates in the west, a re- 
duction in the rendihe upon various 


of the strike od. Rent and rates 
now amount at least 108. a week, 
and as the Rhondda firms are deduct- p 
ing one week's back rent also, the re- 
sult is that men, after working six 
full days, are taking home less than 
20. with ‘which to feed and clothe | erti 
their families. “Numerous instances. 
are given of men who have worked 
three or four days at a pit on short | 
time — left. with only ive or three 
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ness tax should be abandoned and the 

income tax adopted in its place. The 

wr an of Winnipeg; which appointed the 

8 es | ion, did not have the power to 

a st | en, the most a Dut hese recommendations into prac- 

Pg y a: ti rede r schisherydt meal 

ure. This body authorized the ap- 

pointment, in 1918, of an assessment 

and taxation commission, which re- 
borted in 1919, advocating the in 

duction of the tax in u 

municipalities, all persons éarning | —— 
overea fixed amount to be assessed. 

The Hon. Edward Brown, the pro- 

treasurer, plans to introduce a 

bill under which all users of gasoline 

| Will be taxed 1 cent a, gallon. The 

[| expec to: obtain a reve- 


” Journeys end in security as far as the “wardrobe is concerned when it is 
entrusted to such luggage. Smartness, convenience, service mark _every piece. 


| Leather Traveling Bags Priced Black Enameled Hat Boxes 
== At. 7.50 to $25 At $7.50 to $24 


These traveling bags are in varied sizes. These hat boxes are in the round or 
All are leather lined. Fitted traveling bags | square shapes. May be used for the carry- 
for women are $18 to 880. ing of one, two or more hats. 


Wardsebe Trunks Featured, $25, $37.50, $75. 
The wardrobe trunks at $25 are in medium size and 
covered with hard fiber. At $37.50, full-size wardrobe 
trunks, top lifting, four trays and other conveniences. 
At $75, “trunks with such unusual conveniences as dust 
curtains, ironing board and iron holders. 
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ee jically, the problems of the Fa 


ES e 5. ana e them bien thise’ 


of America and France that, 
will disappear. 


7 : . their disappearance. we may 


# government at a 


„House, recently | 
President ot 


ing 


“Our 


at the Brit- 


"he said, “but after all 
and it might have 


— that our 


d and expected from 
ture our friends 
. throughout that 
ave shown more than 
Decca net which 
ritish peo- 

tobe in alliance 


0 ee world.” 


| _ that | the visit of the 
Bree ube would 


i, and we hope that’ they 
4 rah ‘because we believe that 
oer of those intimate 

is relat ions will be one of the 
in * 6 coming generation for 
not always have been 

8 * br when it was said 

od for trade. We 

25 tetion of trade and 

nerce, and we know 

situation which 

e trade and com- 

are in today, are 

r and of noth- 

| 283 do for, and 

, our efforts will be 

> with an energy. and 


and an enthusi- 


com have Wer in the 


"British Lines 

o friends had not been 
commerce so long as 
had; he pointed 

a been told by Dr. Dan 
ese felt they owed a 
‘the Aatter country for 
in the early days of their 
He was very glad to 
| so, and as was 80 
Ae the pupil went 
1— many 4 time in history 
had k * ‘gown to outstrip 
i he could assure Dr. 
pd the progress of 
sympathy and 
iced to see them 
stry and trade on 


ry deed 


wt 1 . 
55 


— replying to the 

of the B submitted by 

e Board of Trade, 

t he Washington Confer- 
— utmost consequence 
e. The adhesion by the 
iene bes’ for limited 
her prompt en- 
yer pact to secure 

in the Far East 

d intimation that, far 

z to ite a disturbing ele- 
become a guarantee of 
5 nce of peace in the Pa- 


to t 


8 have, been 
Dan said, because 
t times we have deen 
uber preparations to 
maces which ‘threatened the 
r country. But I make bold 
oe not only on behalf of this 
yd u the name of Japanese 
ge een d. olroles, that 
Sthin but peace, and 
sion of our com- 


7 in directions which 


hope that suspicions and recrimina-! 
tions of a political nature will cease, 
and that Great Britain and Japan will 
find—in the increased comniereial, in- 
3 and financial association 

we are here to seek more solid 
Seda for mutual esteem and use- 
tulness than ever sarin b. 


LABOR SN EED OF 
- ADEQUATE PRESS 


Only One British Journal, in the 
Writer 8 Opinion, Ts. Closely 
Related to’ Labor Moyement 


By n of The Christian 


special 
‘ Sclence Monitor from its European 
News Office 

LONDON, England—To the plain 
matter-of-fact man it must appear as. 
a strange and inexplicable scircum-. 
stance that a movement which boasts 
of a membership of over 6,500,000 sup- 
porters is yet unable to run its own. 
newspaper. Yet such is the. bald 
fact. Indeed, one might claim that, if 
the cooperative movement, trade 
unionism, and Labor politics, the real 
triple all nee of workers, are taken 
into consideration, the figures repre- 
sent somewhere round and about 12, 
000,000 adults and 25,000,000 of the 
population. 

It comes as a shock, to those who 
proudly point to the immense strides 
taken by Labor during the last dec- 


ade to the capture of so many mu- 


nicipal organizations by Labor’s cham- 
pions, to be rudely reminded that with 
all the following,, evidently the sup- 
port does not go deep enough to main- 
tain its own press. Sections of the 
workers’ movements, (if the Commur 
nists and others of the Extreme Left 
„wing be regarded as coming rightly 
within that category) have, of course, 
their,own organs, and very high-toned 
‘ones. at that, and also loud—with a 
style and vigor and ‘invective pecu- 


| 
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PUBLIC. FINANCE 


| Prestwich, England’ ‘Céoperators 
Are Told of the Fundamentals 
of Government | Economics 

Christian Selene Monitor 


European News O 
PRESTWICH,.- England — The Co- 


Special to The | 
From its 


operation of the true cooperator does 


not confine itself to the: mere buying 
and selling of. goods. It governs his 


attitude in all matters relating to the 
public welfare, There was, therefore, 
a good attendance at the fourth week- 
end school arranged by the Prest- 
wich Cooperative Society to hear 
Professor Hall, director of studies to 
the Cooperative Union, lecture on 
“Public Finance.“ * 

As soon as men came to live to- 
gether in communities and introduced 
any kind of government, said the lec- 
turer, some form of public finance 
became necessary. As communities 
developed and desired to extend the 
number of services performed by the 
community on behalf of its members, 


the. scope of public finance increased 
or widened. In dealing with the 
fundamental theory of taxation he 
quoted the four canons of taxation laid 
down by Adam Smith, namely, equal - 
ity. certainty, convenience and. econ- 
omy. By the first, Adam Smith meant 
that taxes should be in proportion to 
the individual's ability to pay in re- 
turn for the services rendered to him 
by the state. ‘Certainty meant that 
the individual should know his lia- 
biliy and be able to ascertain it ex- 
actly. Convenience meant that the 
tax should be collected at such times 
and in, such amounts as were most 
convenient to the payer, while econ- 
omy meant that the tax should take 
out of the pocket of the taxpayer as 
little as possible above the amount 
which went into the coffers of the 
state. A good tax was one which 
‘blended these fundamentals as much 
as possible. 


liarly their own, especially when their Direct Taxation Feen 


athema is directed against a re- 
sponsible offleigl of a prominent trade 
ion 


Daily Herald’s Vicissitudes 


The only daily newspaper that can 
be regarded as in any way related to 
the Labor movement is the Daily 
Herald which is at the moment pass- 
ing through a strenuous and exciting | ° 
time. The directors are sadly in need 
of capital and an energetic propagan- 
da is being pursued to induce the most 
powerful trade unions to take up de- 
benture shares. The Herald possibly 
does not stand alone in tracing its 
diffiqulties to the need for fresh capi- 
tal, but perhaps it stands uhique inas- 
much as the need grows out of, and 
is consequent upon, the problem of 
unemployment, < 

Drawing its support almost efitirely 
from the ranks of the workers, the 
circumstance that the paper costs | 
twice as much as many other morn- 
ing papers has greatly reduced thg 
circulation: which, in spite of the price 
of twopence, was forging ahead ‘at a 
very creditable. rate and had sur- 
passed contemporaries of prominence 
and long standihg, until the dread 
specter of unemployment’ forced itse'f 
upon the returns. Quite as many peo- 
ple doubtless read the paper—even if 
poverty prevents them buying it. The 
factory gates remind one of a ‘ship's 
crew put into port, with one paper 
among them, sitting around the 
fo’ castle while the most clear-voiced 
mariner records the world’s news. 


Delay of Funds Likely 


With the best feeling and an ear- 
nest hope for success, one cannot feel 
optimistic that the money which, as 
is rumored, is so urgently. required, 
will be forthcoming for many moons 
to come. There is hardly. a trade 
union that is not suffering financial 
embarrassment following upon the 
drain upon their funds to meet the 
needs of their unemployed members. 
A ,number of them, indeed, are ac- 
‘tuarially insolvent and were saved 
from : closing their doors by the timely 
assistance of other unions which have 
come to their aid with toans—in most 
cases free of interest. 

Regard, too, must be taken of the 
constitution of the unions,” many of 
whom have built up around them com- 
plicated provisions where the invest~’ 
ment of their moneys are concerned. 
And the trustees have not forgotten 
the lessons of The Daily Citizen which, 
in spite of its lim ons, was at least 
the official organ of the Labor: move- 
ment. Tens of thousands of pounds 


were lost in that venture, never to 


Dani the p 


return, and some amount of strength 
is required to advocate the investing 
of a sum ef money in what, under 
nt arran can only 


gements, 
tae de a semiofficial Labor daily. While 
the paper has sobered down some- 
| what, there is still an overanxious. 


| giye to a quarre} or difference a ‘wrong 
i 84 5 


1 * 
118 se 


tendency to publish and enlarge upon. 
any trifling. grievance, to make a 
mountain out of ; molehill, and to 


_ | Derspective. 
It has been stated that a ‘bras: syn- 
te has offered to purchase The 
y Herald and run ft as a Labor 


but as the. directors, were not ces 


N 5 
has 358 Inter om Pa) 
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Discussing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of direct and indirect taxa- 
tion, Professor Hall ‘said that direct 
taxation, such.as income tax, enabled 
the taxpayer to know what he was 
paying; whereas indirect taxtion kept 
him in ignorance on this point. That 
was why governments were so fond 

of indirect taxation, because revenue 
‘could be got 80 much easier and with- 
out comment. Direct taxation, the 
professor contended, would arouse 
greater public interest in the way the 
money was spent. As evidence that 
the country was moving from indirect 
to direct taxation, Professor Hall gave 
the following figures covering a 
period of years, showing how the 
country's revenue had been secured: 


Indirect Direst 5 
Taxes Taxes 


„een cc odie Gee ses 
1s 4 2 ove cons eps 
1916-17. 

The worst featur’ of the indirect 
tax was that not only did the con- 
sumer pay the tax, but he also paid 
the seller's profit on the tax, so’ that 
if an article cost 1s. and there was 
$d. in the tax, the person who sold 
the article would get his profit on 
1s. 3d. Thus the burden was increased 
because of the tax. 


Phases; of Local Fi inance 


Devoting his second lecture to 
„Local Finance,” Professor, Hall ex- 
plained how the need for local finance 
arose, and described the sources from 
which local revenue is derived and 
the purpose for which it is spent. He 
explained the connection between the 
central government and local govern- 
ment in matters of finance, and the 
reasons why contributions were given 
by the central government for local 
services, such as education, and 80 
forth. The subject of municipal trad- 
ing was also reviewed by the lecturer, 
and the policy of profit-making in 
municipal departments was also. dis- 
cussed. The lecturer explained that 
the basis of rates — namely, the rental 
value of the house df the ratepayer 
with a deduction from the gross rent 
to cover the cost of repairs— was 
adopted as affording a. Tough and 
ready representation of the ability of 
the. indjvidual to pay rates. He 
pointed out that this was only a rough 
and ready basis, as a person with a 
small income and big family might 
require a bigger house than another 
individual who had a bigger income 
with a smaller family. In reply to a 
question as to the desirability: of a 
‘municipal. income tax, the ‘lecturer |: 
declared himself against it on the 
ground that it would penalize the 
people of the poorer districts— 

In his third lecture on National 
Finance,“ Professor. Hall, traced the 
growth of the need for national. ex- 
penditure and deseribed the main 
groups of national services for which 
expenditure is incurred. He then re- 
viewed the sources from which 
national revenue is derived. 


and expressed himself as favoring 
direct taxes rather than indirect taxa- 
‘be. but said he. thought that a good 

e could be made out for — 
N upon luxuries. He 


the National Museum of Prague. 


in various parts of Bohemia and he 


opinion and to champion the rights 


In this 
review he surveyed the various taxes, 


8 the e ispo on the 


property. There are 15,000 natives 2 REF ORM: * 


the Crown Mines. Of. these 1000 are 

tract boys, and can leave 

nt’s notice. Five hundred 

e left the mine and are 
be distributed among ‘the other mines. 
Boys to the number of 130 who handed 
in ir tickets are leaving for ‘their 
kraals, Work is now company ata 
standstill. : 


CENTENARY OF A 
TZECH JOURNALIST 


Writings of Charles Havlichek 
“Endure: as the First Press 
Contribution to Tzech Liberty 


rt special éotmespondent of Thie Christian 
r Monitor from its European «| 
News Office 


PRAGUE, “Tzecho-Slovakia~-Those 
-who are acquainted. with Prague and 
Tzecho-Slovakia, and who have re- 
marked not-only the quantity but also 
the quality of the journals now: ap- 
pearing in the Tzech language, the 


excellent ‘weeklies and niagazines de- 
voted fo politics, to art, natural sci- 
ence, trade and industry, will find it 
difficult to realize that less than 80 


years ago there did not exist a single 


newspaper or journal of any kind in 
this country representing the inter- 
ests of the Tzech Nation. 
Previous to 1848 there was, it is 
trué, a Prague newspaper published 
in the Tzech language, but it was 
subsidized by the Austrian authori- 
ties. For lack of subscribers and 
readers it was about to cease appear- 
ing: when a young Tzech of 24 years 
was appointed its editor. This young 
man was Karel (Charles) Havlichek: 
A Havlichek exhibition is now open at 


Charles Havlichek at once began to 
write in a manner which brought 
upon bim the displeasure of the im- 
perial government and, a: result, he 
resigned his editorship, and with the’ 
financial assistance of Count Deym 
published an independent paper, the 
National News, devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Tzech people. | 


Spokesman of the Nation 

It was not long before the National 
News became, as it were, the evangel 
of the then awakening nation. A 
remarkably fresh and facile pen, .a 
wonderful gift of epigrammatic ex- 
pression, of biting satire andl above 
all, a fervent patriotism, combined 
with political sagacity of no mean 
order, soon made Havlichek the pub- 
lic spokesman of the whole: nation, 
just then’ beginning its conseious 
struggle for political and moral lib- 
erty. The absolutist Vienna Govern- 
ment saw in him one of its most 
dangerous foes. Charged with treason, 
he was acquitted by a jury. While 
in prison he had been elected by no 
less than five different constituencies 


left jail as a member of Parliament. 
Later, when the Natfonal News was 
prohibited from appearing, he left 
Prague and went to Kutna Hora, 
where he issued another paper, The 
Slovan, and carried on an uncom- 
promising fight against Austrian aba 
solutism, then at the height of its 
power. Unintimidated by further 
prosecutions, Havlichek continued to 
issue his paper to educate public 


of the Tzech nation. Unable to stop 
his activities by legal means, the 
Vienna’ Government determined to 
silence him by illegal methods. In 
December, 1851, he was arrested in} 
the middle of the night and haled 
away to Brixen in South Tyrol. 


Four "Years" Imprisonment 

Havlichek was kept. in confinement 
in Brixen for four years without trial, 
without even being informed of the | 
charged against him: At this place 
he wrote one of his most famous 
works, his Tyrol Elegies.” - He Was 
released in 1852 and returned to his 
native land, silent anl still " Derse- 
cuted. 

His life was a tragedy of PEs 
but Was not lived in vain. It was dis- 
tinguished by an e 2 morality, by 
love of truth and liberty and justice. 
It is be to whom pa Tzechs largely 
owe the earliest stages of their politi- 
cal education; it was he who led the 
struggle against absolutism, against 
the Hapsburgs, against -hierarchical 
and German oppression. and arro- 
gance; it was he who largely helped 
to make the Tzechs capable of seiz- 
ing the opportunity when it came to 
sécure their liberty and independence. 

‘It. is the misfortune of à small na- 
tion that its eminent men are in most 
cases unknown ~ beyond dts own fron- 
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LONDON: ‘PROJECTED 


N 


5 Under One Control, Without 
Forming Super- Council 


By apecial correspondent of The Catia 
Science Monitor from i$ European: 
News Office 
LONDON, England The Royal Com- 
mission, which is considering - the 
‘question of the reform of London 
government. has received the benefit 
of a far-sighted and loftily conceived 


scheme in that submitted on behalf 
of the London County Council by R. 
C. Norman. The nature of the prob- 
lem is familiar to every one. London 
is the arena of the activities of: nu- 
menous authorities controlling various. 
| Seographical areas and many heces- 
Sary ‘services. Included in the term 
Greater London are some 120 separate 
authorities ranging from the London 
County Council itself down to several 
3 urban and rural district coun- 
cils 

The.many systems: of control in such 
affairs as tube railways, omnibuses, 
gas, electricity and other services 
together with the varying definition 
of London adopted for purposes of 
the police service, water, and other 


which must be restored to order. An 
outstanding merit of the scheme un- 
der consideration is that it does not 
favor the idea of any new and unnec- 
essary super- council“ between the 
Greater London Authority and Parlia- 
ment, whether directly or indirectly 
elected: such a body could not fail 
to be a drag on the whéel as regards. 
the . activities of the actual admin- 
istrative authority. 


Permanent Settlemert the Aim 


The aim of the scheme is to make 
such a settlement as will render it un- 
necessary to tinker with the problem 

again within a few years. A greater 
London’ is projected based upon a 
consideration of the various areas cor- 
responding to the jurisdiction of the 
various’ important services, such 
as police, water, post office, tele- 
phones, and electricity supply. Not 
one of these alone will give the 
exact. boundary required, but each 
will pfovide a contribution to the 
solution of the problem. The popula- 
tion of the resultant area will prob- 
ably amount to the huge total of 8,- 
000,000. It is not necessary, however, 
to make the number of members on 
the new Greater London Council larger 
than the present London County Coun- 
cil. 

Although fd electorate © will be 
greatly increased; the number of mem- 
bers in each constituency could well 
be lowered from two to one. Local 


posal to leave the present metropoli-. 
tan boroughs, - municipalities, and 
urban and rural councils: largely un- 
altered. Their powers would remain 
almost as they are, except that they 


mination in the matter levying 
rates; this restriction of canis powers 
would only be carried out.in the in- 
terests of rate-equalization. : 


Rates a Fr Consideration 


The question of ‘rates will be con- 
sidered the most important of all by 
many of the inhabitants of the various 
localities concerned in the scheme. 
On this point the opinion of Sidney 
Webb is worth quoting. Writing in 
the Daily Herald recently, he said 


that, despite the fears of many of the 
authorities in the outer area which 


will de brought into London, closer 
union with centfgl London means 
j actually -lower rates for the bulk of 
the population of the ‘outside areas. 
What the timid‘ ratepayers forget is 
that, so long as they are outside Lon- 
don, they are excluded from any part- 
nership in the enormous ratable value 
of the city and Westminster, which 
the whole of greater London helps to 
create. 

What is forgotten by Highgate and 
Richmond, Croydon and. Hendon, is 
that, if, their neighbors, Hampstead 
and Putney! Streatham and Padding- 


ton, were not already inside the Lon- 


don County Council area, the local 
rates .required to meet the whole of. 
their local expenditure would be 
greatly increased. They would, in 
fact, lose their present profitable part- 
nership with Westminster and the 
city. It is these latter two areas, Mr. 
Webb points out, comprising just 
about 2 per cent of the population of 
greater London, which stand to have 


tiers: This too is Havlichek’s fate, 
though his career, even as a mere ex- 
ample af what can be accomplished by 
jourzalistic effort when based on hon- 
est conviction; righteous cause, and 
clean methods, is well worthy the 
study of: pressmen of: all times and all 
countries. 


NEED OF HARMONY IN | 
SHOE.INDUSTRY URGED 


“SALEM, Masssichusetts—Judge ree! 
win in the Supertor Court here this 
week said that the ‘present was a! 
| ime tor r the shoe indus- 


Royal . Sede a 
Plan to Place Public Services 


communal amenities form a chaos 


sentiment will: be gratified by the pro“ 


would lose some of Ra eon voi 


thet existing Mae raised by wae 
step toward unification. Speaking 
broadly, the other 98 per cent of the 
population of Greater London, includ- 
ing nearly all the districts which it is 
proposed to bring in, stand to gain by 
every approach to unification. 

Taken altogether the scheme is as 
nearly perfect as a reorganization of 
such magnitude can be. It allows full 
play to local interest and activity in 
those matters best left to local judg- 
ment and control; at the same time it 
insures the economy of central admin- 
istration in those affairs where unity 
is desirable, It tackles the problem 
in such a way as to form a compre- 
hensive solution to the vexed and in- 
tricate one, of London government for 
a period of many years to come. 


GERMAN WORKERS 
| WILLING TO PAY 


Chaiicellor Assured of Their Co- 
operation in Efforts to Fulfill 
Terms of Versailles Treaty 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


BERLIN, Germany—The close of the 
year 1921 finds Germany confronted 
by grave problems but not despatring 
of their eventual solution. The ques- 
tion of reparations obviously stands 
first on the list for, solution, and the 
future course of events in Germany 
will be shaped, or rather determined, 
by the attitude toward that question 
which the allied ‘powers. eventually de- 
cide on. 

The economic aspects of this ques- 
tion may be left to econoniists, but 
there remains, of course, the political 
side, important, if apt to be over- 
looked. The great mass of the Ger- 


admit the reasonableness of allied 
demand for reparations and are pre- 
pared—particularly the workers—to 
do their utmost to meet it. It is con- 
ceded, for one thing, that had Germany 
won the war the claims which Ger- 
many would have made would have 
been more exacting than those now 
formulated. by the Allies. 
on such questions as that of the re- 
construction of the devastated areas a 


opinion really feels deeply rely 
wishes to repair the quite unneces- 
sary ravages which the ruthless mili- | 
tary machine committed there. 
The underlying theory of repara- 
tions is now readily conceded alike’ by 
the German working classes and by 
the more liberal minded elements 
among the middle class, and the only 
disagreement with allied opinion on 


tion of the a application of that theory. 
The German workers believe that the 
reparations as at present claimed can 
only be paid through the acceptance 
on their part of a lower standard of 
living than that prevailing in allied 
countries, a consideration which 
not modified by thé fact that in Ger- 
mgny there is abundant employment 


Britain and the United States~shere 
is slackness of trade and vast unem- 


ployment, | N 
German Workers Assist > 


The admirable temper of. the Ger- 
man workers in this matter therefore 
deserves. greater recognition from al- 
lied countries than it has ‘hitherto re- 
ceived. The willingness of the Ger- 


the blunders and the crimes of the old 
imperialist machine alone rénders the 
economic reconstruction of Europe 
possible, just as their iron discipline, 
their preference for constitutional 


methods, made of them a break water 
jangerous: 
months toward the end of 1918, the 


against which, in those da 
tide of Bolshevism broke harmlessly 
The attitude of the majority of the 
middle class on this question of re 
arations is frankly not $0 satisfacto 


from the allied standpoint. 


cepts with difficulty the theory that 
Germany provoked the war, and, un- 
like the masses, its members in the 
main do not feel morally responsible 
‘for the work of reparation. But even 
in ‘the attitude of the middle class 
toward the reparations ,question, as 
toward other questions; a striking 
change of late is noticeable. For one 


ness men, doctors, lawyers and the 
like—are beginning to look back on 
-the old régime with more critical eyes 
than hitherto. The blunders which 
the Kaiser and his narrow circle of 
statesmen made are now more appar- 


thusiasm for the present government 
is displayed among members of the 
class mentioned, the movement in fa- 


Keule, 


BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


—— 
* — 


The Winter 
Furniture 
oe Sale 


‘ 


will SOS on 10 time, February first preceded 


by the usual three Days 


of Inspection — next Satur- 


day, Monday and Tuesday when the Furniture may 
be seen at leisure and reserved if desired. 


This Furniture Sale will be full of agreeable sur- 
prises and i ho one who waits for it * regret having 


done S0. 


vor ae a restoration of the monarchy 
seems to be losing ground. te 
Wo are, of course, monarchists, but 
the time is not yet ripe for the restor- 
ation,” is the phrase heard to come 
oiten from the lips of people who a 
few months’ back expected the reap- 
pearance of the Kaiser with confi- 
dence similar to that which reckons 
on the arrival of a train scheduled 
in a reliable railway guide. The change 
of opinions in that respect on the 
part of the middle class has, of course, 
enormously strengthened the position 
of the present democratic government 
of Dr. Wirth on general questions and 
incidentally on that of reparations. 


Conservatives Watch Dr. Wirth 

Dr. Wirth continues to be the “chan- 
cellor of fulfillment,” although it need 
hardly be said that the failure of Ger- 
many to retain vital portions of Upper 
Silesia has discouraged him personally 


ment. The position of his government 
is probably stronger than that which 
any German Republican Government 
has hitherto occupied. Even the Junk- 
ers unwillingly realize that with the 
French troops clamoring for permis- 
sion to occupy the Ruhr and with Ger- 
man workers watchful and ready to 
crush the head of reaction wherever 
it appears, a Conservative Nationalist 
Government is not now possible in 
Germany. “Better, therefore, Wirth than 


man people, it may be justly stated,“ 


‘Moreover, 


very large section of German public 


this point really. concerns the ques- 


‘and in allied countries—notably Great 


The great German middle class ac- | 


thing the middle class—officials, busi- 


ent to them, and while no great en-/ 


another,” seems to sum up their polit- 
ical phflosophy at the moment. 

As the opposition of the Junkers has 
weakened so the support which Dr. 
Wirth has received from the German 
working classes — Roman Catholics, 
members of the Christian trade 
unions, and the almost exclusively: 
working-class membership of 
powerful Socialist Party — has 
The intrigues through which 
members of his own party, the Roman 
Catholic Center, expected to under- 


Own... 


crisis in Germany which followed the 
League of Nations’ Upper Sileslan de- 
cision, foundered entirely on the tock- 
like support which Dr. Wirth recelyed. 
from the workers of Germany. ~ ‘Their 
unity of view embraces the reparations 
‘question, and just as Dr, Wirth ig, the. 
chancellor of fulfiliment,”. so the Ger- 
man workers, if rightly and tactfully. ° 
treated vy the Allies, will eventually 
prove the instrument of fulfillment. of 
allied reparation claims. 4 


OPINIONS DIF FER ON 


BOSTON. Massachusetts — I the 
United States would auth the 
Haitians to elect a senate ahd cham- 
ber and gradually assume the’ *gov- 
ernment,, and would abrogate «the 
treaty of 1917 and work out a n 
with the new régime, Haiti’s pr m 
would speedily be settled, according 
to Ernest Angell of New Tork, coun- 
sel for Union Patriotique d Haiti, in 
an address to the Foreign ee As- 


18 sociation — of Massachusetts. j 


der Kendall ‘of n, ‘who 

from Haiti last spring, said he 
believe the Haitians were yet 
of' self-government. Prof. Felix 


vd 


d 7 
able 
Frank- 


adopted by the United States Rg 5 
trance into Haiti ever would be 
fied. In his opinion the United | 
had not advanced to a point to justify. 
it in going about undertakingito hélp 
out the governments of other coun: 
tries no matter _ Purine tihmdy ‘they, 


man working classes to make good } might be. 


Fast Time Across the} Pacific 
and Laxusieus Steams 


pad 


“Empress of Canada,” 
“Empress of aot asthe 
“Empress of Russ 
“Empres 
10 days to Japan 
14 days to China 
18 days to Manila 


TO EUROPE 


John to Liverpool, 
Havre, Antwerp 


Asia 


. 


Frequent Sailings—St. 
Southampton, Glasgow, 


| ST. JOHN—BOSTON. 
| HAVANA—KINGSTON 


Apply to Ageate Everywhere 
and Freight 3 


Canadian Pacific Railway Trafo Agents 


Rio De Janeiro 
Montevideo 
Buenos Aifes 
Luxurious inted 
steamers of 21,000 


tons displacement 

sailing from N. v. 
S. S. Vandyck 
(New) Feb. 4 


S. S. Vasari 


Special 

for Tours Round 

South Amfbrica. For 

illustrated pamphlets, 

rates, etc., apply 8 
in 


y. N. V. 
Or Any Steamship or „ N Agent or Raymond & 
r. — 17 Temple . General a Agent 


F LOR RIDA 
BOSTON to es 


5 . 


and has menaced the task of fulfill- 


even 


- * 


ca 


“he 


mine his position during the ‘politi¢al . 


* 
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One 


turter of the Harvard Law. School,. 
said he did not believe that the W : 
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HAITIAN SITUATION ° oe 


Specially. for The Christian Science Monitor 2 
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edinburgh Wanderers. 6 


I aan 

A. eee samy hte 3 
Edinburgh Institution .. 
Edin 


. burgh A 
Hillhead’ High School . 1 10 
sf Hard High School 


wish, 
80. heavy 
Shoal’ ve — 


d the average weight 
12st. 5Ibs. as against 


12st. 121bs. last year. 


|HERIOT’S HAVE A 
GOOD WIN, 6 TO 3} 


| Defeat Hawick in an 


Important | 
- Rugby Football 
Scotland on January 4 


scorrisn RUGBY * born ALI CLUB 
CHAMPIONSHIP ; 
ins January: 2 ve) ne 


* 
W. L. D. For yt 

„ Apadaneienles ..14 

“| Heriot’s - — 

Glasgow High School... 

} Stewart's Colleg 

imme: Univ 


— of achtiand 


2 HHOOHOMFOS: 


| 4 
Greenock ‘Wanderers eae e 


Jeafores 
Keivinside: Aba dein * : 
Atademicals 2 


3 


~ 


cose 2.10. 
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By special. ‘dorrebpondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its ee 
ews. Office 
EDINBURGH; Scotland ot the 
Rugby ‘football matches which were 


played in Scotland on January 2, one 


Mr. stood out from all the others in im- 


:| gagement | 


That was the return en- 
between. Hawick and 
Heriot’s Former Pupils at Hawick. A 


portance. 


ed last defeat would have been ‘serious. for 


214 vio 
4 Fs em 


's, who. stood equal with the 
lasgow Academicals at the top of the 
p standing. They did not 
er, but won by.6 points to 
3. Spoiling was keen ang-sure, and a 


lot ot kicking into touch was indulged. 


Fes 4 in, es ally by the Hawick men, who 
. — F 


little attempt at concerted mov 


ments, The Heriotonians, howevér 


he are noted opportunists. Two smart 


the tries were scored by them 
rent be aon 28 2 8 


N e a yo 2 ae 
V Nos. 3. 3 and 
‘considerable period, came close upon each. other 


a} ay 4 : N 
tis : 
N , 
8 * 4 * 1 
5 V 9 
v ’ a. . > 
> 2 +? 2 : 
Lad be 
1 * 
’ * 4 4 + 
65 — 
* “ 
. 17 
* * 
12 it.) 
9 
5 2 


. See sage gy 
3 even ith LW 


Sy lost by 15 potht 
, Saturday was a match between the 
or Watsonians and Glasgow High School 
Former Pupils... There was plenty of 

"| football.was not ot such a high class 


‘| the teams been ut full strength. The 


Bi cnn in tr 
ab cer an n f 


* and R. 


all-round, 


11 points to 6. It was a ay per- 


team led by two tries at half time. 
[To Edinburgh people, the result was 


| close a remarkable run of success 


| Edinburgh’ Academicals and Stewart’s 


| tries to 0, but the Academicals gave 


| played one of their-best games of the 
| Beason 
at halfback. 
: wii nce ot De 


ck men defeated the Royal High 


eee 
Jesus’, Heriot’s: were forwards, 


Farmer 
> goal. * Hawick. 
‘These Pract following ‘an unfruitful 


‘Made a good ‘finish to a strenu- 
Both o try-getters for 

ties vores | in the ‘Bdinbireh versus 
W intercity game, and J. M. 
. nwt ‘came into the team as a 
— for the first try. 

92 Giclee rrison, one of tthe wing 


1 
: 
af 
* 


a e far fewer openings. went to. the 


* * was with 0 
of its best 9 in the 
„W. E. Bryce and G. T. Wilson. 
men ot Melrose were also defeated 
a Glasgow aoe eee Wen 


moulty 


s of . 1 School, who 


to 4. 


The teature of ¢ play on ‘the ee 


“ginger” put into the play, but the 
as it would probably have been had 


back play, in particular, suffered; and 
the game. was mainly a hard struggle 
between well-matched packs. 


: they managed to score 
“one of which was con- 


three 
heir: opponents’ two tries— 


verted, ta 


formance, especially as the Glasgow 


very satisfactory, for it brought to a 
es 
‘by the Glasgow High School over 
Edinburgh clubs. They had previously 
met six of them and béaten them all, 
and these six included Heriot’s former 
pupilg,, Edinburgh University, and 
Stewart's College former: bupils. 


December 31 was that between “the 
College. As was expected, the Stew- 
art’s men were good winners, by 3 
them @ keen battle. The Academicals 


and did well both forward and 
At threequarter, how- 

a weakness—an ab- 
etrative power. The 


7 1 Pupils at Hawick by 17 
nt 8 a0 did not play 
! well, were the better side. 


‘bat 75 we beben . 


Match in 


tore the 


8. Kerr, |. 


GOAL SCORI NG IN 
SCO TTISE LEAGUE 


There Were ‘Bight Dual Scorers 
in the Association Football 
Matches Held on December 31 


be to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 

EDIN BURGH, ‘Scotland—There were 
eight d scorers in the Scottish As- 
sociation Football League on Decem- 
ber 31, and among them were some of 
the leading marksmen of the season. 
Duncan Walker, St. Mirren, the leader 


winter of the list, was again able to find the 
net, but on this occasion only 1 goal 
fell to him. That, however, was suffi- 


cient to enable him to increase his ad- 
vantage over his closest rivals, for 
neither Hugh Ferguson, Motherwcll, 
nor John Miller, Aberdeen, scored, and 
T. H. O. Jennings, Raith Rovers, was 
Still absent from the fleld. George 
Henderson and George French, of 
Glasgow Rangers and Greenock Mor- 
ton, respectively, rose by virtue of two 


‘| goals apiece, and Allan Brown, C’yde, 


was enabled, by his two succe sful 
shots, to join the band of men with 
double flgure aggregates. Thomas 


Cairns, Glasgow Rangers, also raised 


his total to 10. The list: 


Player and club— Goals 
Duncan Walker, St. Mirren 29 
Hugh F son, Motherwell 
John Miller, Aberdeen....,..........- 
George Henderson, Glasgow Rangers. 
T. H. O. Jennings, Rdith Rovers 
George French, Greenock 9 
John Wood; Dumbarton. 

Andrew Cunningham, Glasgow R. 

T. B. Melnally, Celtic 

William Reid, Albion Rovers........ ! 
Allan Brown, Clyde .....:........43 ! 
John Blair; Partick Thistle 

Joseph Cassidy, Celtic 

Thomas Cairns, Glasgow Rangers.. 
Russell ‘Allan, Third Lanark, 

William Bird, Dundee 

Donald Sade, Ayr Unitec. 
Frank Walker, Third LanarKk 
Patrick Gal e.. a 
David Halliday, Dundee l 
J. J. Quinn, Ayr Unitec 1 
Robert Bauld, Raith Rovers 

William Culley, Kilmarnock......, 8 
Harry Cunningham, Ayr United 
Thomas Miller, * of Midlothian. . 
Adam McLean, C 

James McColl, Particn Thistle 


PEABODY AGAIN 
VINNER OF TITLE 


Union. Boat Club Squash Racquet 
Player Defends His Canadian 
Championship Rather Easily 

OTTAWA, Ontario—C. C. Peabody. of 


ie: Union Boat Gub, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, easily outclassed the field 


in the annual Canadian-squash racquet 


‘championship - tournament. of 1922 
which was played here last week and 
successfully defended. his champien- 
ship title of 1921.. In only one of his 
matches was he forced to. play more 
than the regulation number of games 


and that was in the final round when 


he met a fellow-countryman, 0 


ol Bray, whom he defeated 15—14, 17—18, 


5—1, 15—1. 

This year found a number of Boston 
players taking part in the champion 
ship and they had a monopoly of the 
tournament after the third round as 
that round found the last of the Cana- 
dians eliminated. . . 

D. A. Martin, made the best showing 
lot any ot the Canadian players, when 
ne met Peabody in the fourth round. 
‘While the local player did not win a 
Single set, he made things interesting, 
the Boston player winning by the close 
scores ot 17—14, 15—13, 18—15. The 
Summary for the toufnament follows: 

‘FIRST ROU ND 

C. c. Peabody, Boston, defeated P. B. 
German, Ottawa, 15—7, 15—9, 15—6. 

Harold Plimpton, Boston, defeated J.} 
Labrique, Quebec; 15—14, 15—4, 16—14.. 

M. T. Wendell; Boston, defeated Harvey 
Pulford, Ottawa, 15—10, 15—8, 15—10. 

B. Plimpton, Boston, defeated C. 
C. "Macca: Toronto, 15—5, 15-5, 15—8. 

R. C. Bray, Boston, defeated R. Quain, 
Ottawa, 16—8, 15—10," 15—8. , 

C. A. Wakefield, Boston, defeated J. R. 
Hemsted, Ottawa, 15—10, 15—8, 11—15; 
16—15. 

E. M. Hinkle, Harvard University, de- 
feated J. F. McKinley, Ottawa, 12—15, 15— 
8. 15—12, 15—12. 

W. S. Greening, Toronto. defeated W. M. 
Bullivant, Boston, 15—8, '15—12, 15—10. 

SECOND ROU ND 

C. C. Peabody; Boston, defeated W. B. 
Kingsmill, Toronto, 17—14, 15—5, 15—6. 

B. Plimpto Boston, defeated V. V. 
Harvey, Ottawa, 11—15. 18—17, 9—15, 2— 


15. 18—16. 
THIRD EOUND 


D. A. Martin, Hamilton, defeated W. | 
15—9, 15—13, 10—16. Cc. 


Greening, Toronto, 


. A. Wakefield, Boston, defeated H. 
Des Riviers, Quebec, 15—9, 15—6, 15—11. 
K. F. Clark. Philadelphia, defeated A. B. 
White, Montreal, 9—15. 15—7, 2 11 
15, 15—9. 
M. T. Wendell, Boston, defeated 7. B. 
‘Plimpton, Boston, 15—11, 16—13, 15—10. 
R. C. Bray, Boston, défeated George 
8 1 Quedec, 15—8, 15—6, 17—15. 
N Hinkle, Harvard University, de- 
. . H. Gilmour, Ottawa, 15—8, * 
10, 18—15. 
‘FOURTH ROUND 
C. Peabody, Boston, defeated D. A. 

. Hamilton, 17—14, 15—13, 18—15. 
C. A. Wakefield, Boston, defeated A. P. 
Clerk,’ Philadelphia, 14—18, 9—15, 15—12, 
15-11, 15—10. 
|< N. T. Wendell, Boston, defeated Harold 
Piinapton,. Boston, 1§—8, 15—11, 12—16, 


‘Rc. 3 Boston. defeated, E. M. 


15—12. 


d. 13—15, 1 
| Hinkte, Harvard University, 15—13, 18—16, . 


ee hare 
2 SI. FINAL ROUND 


gell, Boston, 1513, 11—15, rir 11—14. 


r Boston, defeat ed K C. 
ee See 181. 15—1. 
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| By special correspondent of The Christian 


France are as follows: 


8 | létique de la Société Générale. 


in Chicago, Ininois, January 27, and 
Pennsylvania State College at New |, 
York, February 1. 

Three members of the team which 
will make the trip east ran on the 
two-mile team which set the United 
States record for this distance at the 
Drake relays last spring. The three 
veterans are B. A. Webb 22, O. 0. 
Higgins 22 and A. E. Wolters 23. The 
fourth man will be either W. E. Fre- 
vert 22 or E. O. Bierbaum 23. 

Iowa State will meet Notre Dame in 
a special race at the athletic carnival 
of the Illinois Athletic Club at Chicago 
Illinois. This is the second meeting 
of the two schools in competition for a 
cup offered for this event. Iowa State 
won the first leg on the cup last win- 
ter. 

The Pennsylvania State meet will 
be held in connection with the Millrose 
Athletic Association games in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, and will 
bring together what are probably the 
strongest teams in their respective, 
sections. 


FRENCH SPORTS 
ARE A SUCCESS 


Many Records Are Lowered and 
Standard in Track and Field 
Events Is Higher Than Before 


Science Monitor from its European 
News Office : 

PARIS, France—The past athletic 
season in France has been very suc- 
cessful. Many records have been low- 
ered and the standard, both in track 
and field events, 18 higher than it was. 
Outside France, too, Frenchmen have 
carried their colors with success, 
Henri; Bernard winning the 120-yard 
hurdles championship of England. 
The present athletic. champions of 


Club Ath- 
Stade 


100 Meters—Réné.. Lorain, 


200 Meters—Raymond Jamois, 
Francais. 

400 Meters—Gaston Fery, Métropolitan 
Club. 

800 Meters—Edmond Brossard, Club 
Athlétique de la Société Générale. 

1500 Meters—André Audinet, Club Ath- 
létique de la Société Générale. 

5000 Meters—Joseph Guillemot, Club 
Athlétique de la Société Générale. 

10,000 Meters—Louis Corlet, Club Ath- 
létique ‘de la Société Générale. 

110-Meter Hurdles—Henri Bernard, Club 
Athlétique de la Société Générale. 

400-Meter+ Hurdles—Louis Arnaudin, 
Stade Bordelais. 

Running High Jump—Robert Guilloux, 
Stade Frangais, 

Running Broad Jump—Louis Morain, 
Stade Poitevin. 

Pole Vault—Paul Lagarde, Club . Ath- 
létique Beglais. 

Weight-throw—Daniel ‘Pierre, 
Club de Rouen. 

Discus-throw—Paul Béranger, 
Francais. 

Javelin-throw—Eugéne Picard, Racing 
Club de France. 


VICTORIA, WINS | * 
AND TAKES LEAD 


Defeats. Vancouver in a Pacific 
Coast Hockey League Game 
by Score of J Goals to 4 


PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Won . Tied 1 5 P. O. 

1 571 
533 
384 


Football 
Stade 


Victoria 
0 
1 


7 


Seattle 8 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

‘VANCOUVER, British Columbia 
Victoria went back into the leadership 
of the Pacific Coast Hockey League 
Monday flight when they outskated 
and outstickhandled Vancouver by a 
slight margin to win by 5 goals to 4. 
The visitors were without the services 
Jof the veteran defense man Johnson, 
who jumped the team last week; but 
with Captain Oatman back in the game 
after a couple of weeks’ absence and 
| Meeking Showing the best form of his 
career at rover, the team displayed 
improved balance and éffectiveness. 

+» After Victoria had assumed a 2-goal 
lead in the first five. minutés on long 
shots which Lehman failed to stop, 
Vancouver tied it up and forged ahead, 
4 to 3, in the second period. Superior 
work by the forward line in the first 
half of the last period netted the Cap- 
itals two goals, just sufficient to win. 


The summary: 
VICTORIA 8 VANCOUVER 
Dunderdale, W. , Loughlin, lw. 
| rw, Skinner, Parkes 


Score—Victoria 5. ann 
a Iderson, C. Loughlin, Frederic- 
son, Dunderdale for Victoria: Adams 2, 
. Parkes for Vancouver. Referee 
—Fred Ion. Time — Three 20m. periods 


PENN STATE PLANS. 
A DUAL GOLF MEET 


STATE: COLLEGE, Pennsytvesie— 
A duel meet. with the University, of 
Pennsylvaanla over the Pennsylvania 
State College course will be the first 
intercollegiate golf match ever held at 
State College. The niatch will be a 
four-man affair, and the date has been 
set for May 8. 

Pennsylvania State’s s nine-hole golf 
course was opened about three years 
ago by the d of physical 


‘ Goals— 


education and the game has taken a | petition for the 


rm hold on the students. With the 
addition of R. R Rutherford to the 


a year ago, plans were begun 


a 
a 


diana University 16. 


department of physical education about 
‘for the 2 


MINNESOTA WINS 
FIVE STRAIGHT 


B the 1 University 
Basketball Quintet in a Fast 
Game by 19 Points to 16 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office 

BLOOMINGTON, Indiana— The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota won its fifth 
straight victory on Monday by defeat- 
ing Indiana University, 19 to 16, in 
the fastest basketball.game seen on 
the local floor this season. In the first 
five minutes A. A. Kearney 23 made 
the first points of the game for Min- 
nesota. A few seconds later Harold 
Sanford 24 tied the score with a 
long field goal. ‘Kearney and Sanford 
each threw foul goals and the score 
was tied again. , 

G. B. Coffey 24, starting his first 
game at center, made a long goal from 
near the center of the floor. Kearney 
followed with a foul goal and Wil- 
fred Bahr ’24 and Coffey followed with 
a long goal, putting Indiana in the 
lead ,at 10 to 4. Kearney made an- 
other foul and R. E. Hultkrans 25 
shot a field goal from the center of 
the floor just as the half ended with 
Indiana leading, 10 to 7. 

Minnesota came back strong at the 
beginning of the second half, Kear- 
ney, back guard, going down the floor 
and making two field goals and also 
throwing a foul goal, putting his team 
in the lead, 12 to 10. E. M. Hanson 
22, center, dropped in a goal from the 
field and Kearney followed with a 
foul goal, making the score 15 to 10 
in favor of the Gophers. 

Indiana seemed to have difficulty in 
breaking up the Misanesota attack, 
their opponents making 10 points in 
succession in the second half. Then 
Coffey, center for Indiana, brought the 
crowd to their feet by dropping in two 
long shots from the floor. The score 
was 15 to 14 and both teams were 
battling hard and displaying the best 
basketbal? seen here in many a game. 
H. C. Severinson 24, the floor, guard 
for Minnesota, then added two points, 
followed by another goal by ey. 
Score was nqw 17 to 16, but Minne- 
sota came through strong at the finish. 

With a field goal by Hanson and 
another foul goal by Kearney the game 
ended 19 to 16, Minnesota thus keeping 
a perfect percentage at the top of the 
“big ten” conference. Kearney for 


Minnesota and Coffey and Sanford for. 


Indiana were the W stars. 
The summary: 
MINNESOTA | INDIANA 
| ee Thomas. Crowe 
Severinson, rf R. Hauss, Eberhart 
Hanson, e „ 
| Hultkrans, ig.. 20 rf. Bahr 
Kearney, rg. 


Score — University of W 19, 
Goals from Ka 


Hansor 3, Kearney 2, Hultkrans, Severin- 


son for Minnesota; Coffey 5, Sanford, Bahr 


for Indiana. Goals from foul—Kearney 5 
for Minnesota: Sanford, 2 for. Indiana 
N epitome Umpire—Maloney. 


YALE DEFEATED 
5 BY DARTMOUTH 


* 


J. A. Malcolm and Capt. J. A. 
S. Millar Play Brilliant Bas- 
ketball for the Winners 


: “Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


“NEW . HAVEN, Connecticut—In a 
game far below championship class 
the Dartmouth College basketball 
team defeated the Vale varsity here 
Monday night by a score of 23 to 10. 
Neither team gave muc of an exhi- 
bition of team play, and penalties 
came thick and fast. This not only 
tended to slow up the game, but put 
a premium on shooting from the foul 
line, in which department T. H. Cullen 
23 made the fine showing of shooting 
11 of his 12 gries successful, while 
C. H. Baither 238, and J. N. Kernan 
22, the two Yale players who tried 
converting fouls into points, made 
only four of their 21 chances count. 

For Dartmouth J. A. Malcolm 24 
and Capt. J. A. S. Millar 23 were the 
stars, the all-round playing of Millar 
being some of the best seen here in 
some time. J. H. Haas 24 did some 
fine’ guarding for the Elis and but for 
this Dartmouth would have run up a 
much larger score, The summary: 

DARTMOUTH | 
| Malcolm, Moore, If 
Cullen, rf; 

Shaneman, c 
Goldstein, Keep, le 
WAAR FO AAA lf, Baither 

Score—Dartmouth College 23, Yale Uni- 
versity 10.: Goals from floor—Malcolm 2, 
Shaneman 2, Cullen, Keep for Dartmouth: 
Baither 2, Haas for Yale. Goals from foul 
—Cullen 11 for Dartmouth; Baither 3, 
Kernan for Yale. Referee—T. J: Thorpe, 
Columbia. .Umpire—E. J. Thorpe, De La 
Salle.’ Time—Two 20m. periods. 


TWYEFFORT. WINS 
IN JUNIOR FOILS 


French e. Fence 
Takes the United States Title 
From Field of 21 Opponents 


Special to TheChristian Boletos Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK; New York—Twenty-. 

two entries for che junior foils com- 

Hammond prize made 

éontest at the New York Athletic 


the 


White 5, Eversman 3, Masters 2, Gullion 2 
tor Purdue; Paterson 4, McKenzie 


etic Club, P. F. Farley, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Marcel Gaguerel, McBurney 
School, and John Fuertes, Columbia 
University. 

On the second were H. F. Wendel, 
Fencers Club, Philadelphia; D. F. 
Cavers, Fencers Club, Philadelphia; 
Herbert Hirsh, Fencers Club, New 
York; Harold Bloomer, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Eric Sjoquist, New York Ath- 
letic Club; A. L. Walker Jr., Yale 
University, and Louis Bresson, French 
Y. M. C. A. 

The third strip included Pieter 
Myer, Washington Square Fencers; 
H. B. Guillan, New York Athletic 
Club; Denis Bencoe, Columbia Uni- 
versity; B. M. Simpson, Fencers Club, 
Philadelphia; Frank Squeglia, McBur- 
ney School; R. W. Dutcher, New York 
Athletic Club, and Herbert Twyeffort, 
French Y. M. C. A. ’ 

On the first strip, Ransom took six 
of his seven, but Farley excluded 
Muray on the basis of touches, having 
17 scored against him to Muray’s 25, 
the bout scores being 5—2. On the 
second, Walker took every bout, while 
Bresson was second, with one defeat. 
The third stripe was not completed 
as Twyeffort won his first five bouts 
and Dutcher lost only one of six. The 
Summary of the final round follows: 

Herbert Twyeffort, French Y. M. C. A., 
defeated Dutcher, 5—3; Ramson 5—2; 
Farley 5—2; Walker 5—4, 

R. W. Dutcher, New York A. C., de- 
“agg ware, 5—3; Walker 5—3; Bresson 

F. Me. as ben Fencers Club of New 
York, defeated Dutcher, 5—2; Walker 
5—4; Bresson 5—1. 

P. F. Farley, Columbia University, de- 
feated Ransom, 5—3. 

A. L. Walker Jr., 
feated Farley, 5—3. 

Louis Bresson, French T. M. C. A., de- 
feated Twyeffort, 5—4. 


GRINNELL FIVE 
WINS CLOSE GAME 


F. W. Benz’s Throw From Foul 
Defeats the Washington Quin- 
tet in an Overtime Battle 


Yale University, de- 


Special td The Christian Science atonttbe 

from its Western News Office 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Making good 
on a foul throw while T. C. Thompson 
22 of Washington University failed to 
cage the ball, enabled F. W. Benz 24, 
center on the Grinnell College basket- 
ball team, to win the first game of the 
Missouri Valley Conference season for 
his team in the contest between the 
two fives at Francis Gymnasium Fri- 
day night. The black and red of Grin- 
nell triumphed, 23 to 22. 

The game was the first extra time 

battle of the season to date. At the 
finish mark both quintets were tied, 
22 to 22. Umpire Quigley announced 
the extra five minutes of play.. With 
two minutes to go a double foul was 
called on W. J. Thumser 23 of Wash- 
ington and H. W. McLain ’24, who had 
substituted for Whitehill 23 of Grin- 
nell. Thompson shot first and missed 
the throw. Benz caged the ball and 
Grinnell emerged the victor. 
For closeness of play, the game has 
seldom been equaled on the local 
court. .Both fives started to play a 
defensive.game and at only one stage 
of the contest was one team more than 
four points ahead. 

Washington scored eight field goals 
while Grinnell made.seven, but Wash- 
ington also had more fouls called 
upon it, enabling Benz to cage nine 
out of 13 attempted, while Thompson’s 
best was six of eight chances. The 
summary: 


GRINNELL WASHINGTON 


Whitehill, McLain, rf lg, Schnaus 
FR HR Mo a hs wn ge dae ces ates ec, Cristal 
Janssen, Ig. Pirccortecesss rf, Thompson 
D ˙ ( asiodees lf, Thumser 
. College 23, Washington 
University 22. Goals from floor—White- 
hill 2, Benz 3, Baker, Macy for Grinnell; 
Thompson 3, Cristal 3, Thumser, Leffiler 
for Washington. Goals from foul—Benz 
9 for Grinnell; Thompson 6 for Washing- 
ton. Referee—E. C. Quigley. Time—Two 
20m. periods and five minutes overtime. 


PURDUE WINNER 
AT BASKETBALL 


Defeats Northwestern University 
in Intercollegiate Conference 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

EVANSTON, Illinois—Purdue Uni- 
versity defeated Northwestern Univer- 
sity, an Intercollegiate Conference 
Athletic Association game, Monday, 
32 to 19. Purdue led at the end of 
the first half 17 to 9. D. S. White 22 
of Purdue led the scoring with 18 
points. Capt. R. F. Miller 23, with 
his excellent guarding, was the chief 
factor in keeping the Northwestern 
score low and, in addition, North- 
western was noticeably weak in bas- 
ket-shooting, missing many easy shots. 
Purdue’s accurate overhead passing 
and greater speed repeatedly carried 
the ball to their end of the floor for 
a score. J. J. Paterson 23, with four 
baskets, beaded the Northwestern 
team in scoring and floor work. H. M. 
McKenzie 23 gave Northwestern a 
five-point lead at the start of the 
game, but Purdue made 11 points be- 
fore the next Purple score. North- 
western made frequent changes at the 
forward positions in an effort to im- 
prove the team work, but Miller broke 
up most of the plays before the Purple 
players could hed for the basket. 


lg, 
— Treat, e ¢, Holmes, Houghton 
rf, Colburn, Sherer, Palmer 


9838 University 32, North- 
western University 19. Goals from floor— 


orthwestern. „J. Schom- 


mer. 8 Time Two 
120m. periods 


Athletic Association Game 


MONTCLAIR GAINS - 
UNEXPECTED WIN 


Scores Another Success Against 
the Princeton Team in Class 


B Squash Tennis on Tuesday 


METROPOLITAN INTER-CLUB SQUASH 
TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


(Class B) 


Harvard 
Princeton 
Columbia 
Yale 


100 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New Vork — The squash 
tennis team of the Montclair Athletic 
Club, which has been a remarkable 
factor in the Class B. championship 
this season, again scored an unex- 
pected success against the Princton 
Club team, which has held second 
position throughout the year, winning 
4 matches to 3, while only two matches 
were played in the other match, be- 
tween D. K. E. Club and Columbia 
University Club, on Tuesday, each win- 
ning one. 

It was the leading Montclair players 
who were the factor in giving the visit- 


ing team the advantage, H. V. Craw- 
ford, Parke Parker and Frank Seller 
each taking their matches in straight 
games, though Jarvis Cromwell car- 
ried Parker to extra points before he 
lost the first. J. G. Waldron, the other 
victor for Montclair, had more trou- 
ble in defeating A. D. Mittendorf, los- 
ing the first game and giving Mitten- 
dorf quite a long lead in the second 
before he settled into his best game. 
J. M. Denison did the best work for 
Princeton, winning from James San- 
ders, who has not been playing lately, 
without trouble. The summary: 

H. V. Crawford, Montclair, defeated 
Leonard Beekman, Princeton, 1§—5, 15—9, 

Parke Parker, Montclair, defeated Jar- 
vis Cromwell, Princeton, 17—15, 15—4. 

Frank Seller, Montclair, defeated A. M. 
Kidder, Princeton, 15—6, 15—8. 

J. M. Denison, Princeton, defeated James 
Sanders, Montclair, 15—8, 15—7. 

J. G. Waldron, Montclair, defeated A. D. 
Mittendorf, Princeton, 12—15, 15—8, 1§—1. 

G. A. Walker Jr., Princeton, defeated C, 
A. Hipkins, Montclair, 15—13, 15—8. 

J. C. McKibben, Princeton, defeated R. 
B. Luchars, Montclair, 18—13, 18—13. 

The surprise of the Columbia match 
against the D. K. E. Club was the 
defeat of G. J. Gould Jr. by G. G. David- 
son who has been only a substitute 
on the D. K. E. lineup. Gould started 
off well, taking the first game rather 
easily and showing traces of his 
brother’s style, but failed to maintain 
the pace in the other games. The 
summary: 

F. W. Chambers, Columbia, defeated W. 
W. Taylor, D. K. E., 16—18, 15—8, 15—4. 

G. G. Davidson, D. K. E., defeated G. J. 
Gould Jr., Columbia, 8—15, 18—10, 1§—1. 


GOLF PRESIDENT 
FOR MORE LINKS 


A. R. Gates, Head of the West- 
ern Golf Association, to Help 
Increase the Public Courses 


CHICAGO, IIIinois — Public links 
golf, which has produced so many 
star players in the last few years and 
spread to cities all over the country, 
both large and small, is to be fostered 


in this country by the Western Golf 
Association, according to an an- 
nouncement by President A. R. Gates 
of this city. It is planned to form a 
public links- committee to aid in the 
building, financing and operation of 
golf links, so that the game may be 
made available to every one who cares 
to play. 

The largest number of public links 
in the United States, where the game 
until recently has been limited largely 
to private clubs, is in Chicago, which 


so congested that the forest preserve 
commissioners, headed by R. W. Me- 
Kinley, is planning several more. 

During last season more than 105,-. 
000 persons played over the nine-hole 
course in Lincoln Park alone, while 
at Olympia Fields, a private club with 
three 18-hole links, only 60,000 played. 
Hardly a city of 3000 or more popula- 
tion in the middle west does not have 
at least a nine-hole course today, ac- 
cording to reports gathered by the 
Western Golf Association. Some of 
the smaller cities operate their links 
as private clubs, many of them are 
semi-private, while still others are 
public and free. 

It is to help in building more links 
of this sort that the Western Associa- 
tion, which now has some 300 clubs 
as members, will lend organized aid. 
President Gates asserted that golf was 
no longer “a rich man’s game” and 
referred to such players as Francis 
Ouimet, J. P. Guilford and Charles 
Evans Jr., all champions, as an indica~ 
tion that many really capable golfera 
come from the ranks of the poor and 
many from public links. 


— S 


B. A. A. WINS AT HOCKEY 
‘Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
ton Athletic Association hockey team 
defeated Pere Marquette on Tuesday 


United States Amateur Hockey Asso- 
ciation series by 6 to 3. ' 


HOPPE TO MEET SCHAEFER 


sional balkline billiard champion, will 
@ match for 
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ANCE, AND INVESTMENTS 


1 ; 5 
| standstill tor several’ weeks to come, NEW ST ATE B ANK menapely ‘0 of the soviet Government NEW ZEALAND HAS 


8 * to feel the pinch. 
n. the e the cotton manufactur- states that one of the objects af the ä 
ing 3 is in the position of hav- PLAN. IN RUSSIA bank is to assist in the “reestablish- MARKET P ROBLEM 
ing alr sold about 60 per cent of ment of a sound currency” is there-| — | 
51 eror 8 3 a 18 2 . ee now ma = ong : tore inappropriate. Constituted as r 
ar | continue at present rate o : it is at exercise ; . s+ 9 

* of hydroel um | Present Dullness Is Aiccentuated, production tor several weeks without | Discussion of -Providions for hardy Ang jugusnss at all ou the Reputation of Dominion's Produce 

5 an initial ex are by Various Developments, zeriens dimculty, therefore, and it is} Currency System Is Made restoration of a sound currency. and] Has Suffered Since War and 


n to be hoped that by that time the without this, private trade and manu- 
ANCI AL N 0 Among Them Being Reduc- — hood ph Fig ction 1 1 Necessary by the Rapid Ex- tacture wind relations with 4 1 Experts Being Sent to London 
° a? * e . man 8 * 22 6 es ; 2 ° . ° 
1 IN 3 NOT tions in Wages in . Mills jana eee eee pansion of — AN 9 8 —.—4 to Study Distributing System 
ucation has been announced by the = Bo brs cei at tails once . prolong f 0 to realize this and have recently de- 
A Express Company. A tour Speolal to The . gelenoe Monitor hold out and 1 N ae to By special correspondent oft „Christian cided to take the momentous step of Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
* to Durope is being organised by this Nh] ‘BEDFORD, . Massachusetts who are letting the Prod neve darts ea 92922 , rome” N 3 —" eee ee 
ews + 2 
es company with the purpose of giving! Dlsappointment has characterized the stocks of goods the "trade will] LONDON, England—Le tra- DIVIDENDS ee eber e eee 
igs tn the to those who are seriously interested need for r the comin ng nine’s stra- ben 
1 wat in foreign trade an opportunity te nearly all primary and secondary cot- S Beason. tegic retreat on the economic front proet f 807 ominion is sending experts to Lon- 
| obtain at first-hand acquaintance with|ton goods markets during the past 8 IPME is ‘ proceeding according to pian,” . Octor i epee 3 * oe a don to study the system of marketing 
oe cond industry and eg The week and the pessimism which has H NTS HELD IN _ | hough e der — —— oops 3 A ery the country’s produce. The farmers 
» tour, which will take sixty-five da) eing conducted in 
eee ee tne fret ofthe new | CUBAN WAREHOUSES | ood ag e that the. “prepared | United Royalties, exga 6.1% in ad-| o. bd tber ment very many yes 
24%) 8 ¢ the moe’ mercial and industrial centers of developments of the past few days. 8 ea : positions” are yet in sight. In fact, dition to monthly of 3%, both payable send their meat and wool, their 
: land, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- pecially for The Christian Science Monitor | the retreat looks more like a rout and February. 27 to stock of February 1. butter and cheese to London and take 
E spay late Switserland. Hol wo sank 2 85 — from: — du at | - BOSTON, Massachusetts About 340, - It, 1s doubtful if any Communist leader Brooklyn Edison, quarterly of $2, the chances of the market there, leav- 
es trading was practically at 000 cases of undelivered merchandise, | Could say what ‘new: positions, if any, payable March 1 to stock of Feb- ing private firms to handle the prod- 
Th Steamship lines operating vessels a standstill. valued at between $60,000,000 and have been prepared. In any ease the ruary 17. uce between the ship’s side and the 
enc eee from New York/to ports in the Levant The big jobbers” convention m New $80,000,000, in possession of bonded collapse of economic:commurism) or Col 5 d jy | Consumer. : 
“hes th „plan two indréasés in the freight York City, of which much was er- warehouses and dock companies in rather universal state collectivism, is of * e- ee ee ee Prices have been good and the dis- 
outlook fates to Beirut and Alexandria, the pected in the way of active buying, Havana, Cuba, can be saved from the now an accomplished fact in Russia. 2 5 e er W parity between wholesale and retail 
| rst to go into effect February 1 and has brought put little relief from the prospect of total loss only by immedi- What is taking its place? tat! Sate values has caused only mild grum- 
einurvey« of the Cana- the second in March. The boosts will] previous dullness, at least not so far ate and concerted action of shippers There is no doubt that the rapidit Lyman. Mills, semi-annual of 6%, bling. But the slump in prices during 
„de made in proportion to the actfvity as surface indications go. Through en , W\ payable. February 1 to stock of Jan- 0 
a g * accérdin : to information received by With which private enterprise has 1921 has changed the attitude of the 
in the merchandise handled, the pros what most traders call the perversity | the New England district office of a sprung up has taken the Soviet au- Wary 20. Six months ago 3% and 3% farmers. The men on the land mave 
| ect calling for largest increases in ot fate, the_ cotton market evidenced | United States Bureau of Forejgn and thorities by. surprise. They have not extra was paid and a year ago 3%. been working at a loss this year and 
5 rates for the traffic that shows the decided signs of weakness. and sus- Domestic Commerce. Chester Lloyd yet adjusted themselves to the full Hart Schaffner & Marx, ‘quarterly they ‘are demanding to know why, for 
most animation. tained a bad break just as it seemed Jones, Commercial Attaché ef the De- implications of the counter- revolution of 1% on common, payable February example, they should receive a net 
Exports of crude and ended o buying ought to start. As if that was partment of Commerce at Havana, re- which has broken out in the economio | #8 to stock of February 16. return of less than 2d. per pound for 
from Mexico in December totaled 19, not enough, ‘talk of wage reductions | ports the situation, pointing out that sphere. In particular they are vastly; Barnard Manufacturing, quarterly meat that sells retail at 1s. per pound, 


a $97,098 darrels; an increase of 1,862, in New England cotton mills, which | the warehoused material is left over puzzled by the prablem of esta Blish- of 2%, payable February 1 to stock of or more in Britain. Their representa- 
$ndu 000, over. ‘November. Exports for the has been more or less sporadic for from the congestion period of 1920, ing a banking and currency system, January 19. tives have been in London already 
which will enable private commerce and their reports disclose a state of 


’ ot, st, b g t be ty the arg ure placed at 182,665,766 barrels.| weeks; crystallized during the past that the warehouse owners have made 
70 te. The fellow. Of exports in December Mexiéan Fe- week in definite action by Connecticut little effort to notity consignees or at- aud manufacture to function unhin- BOSTON CLEARING affairs that from the point of view or 
dered: Two recent decisions of the the produce~ is scarcely tolèrable. 


| no 

t ae 15 Leow of Geo troleum shipped 28,711,456 barrels; and Rhode Island, and the movement tempt proper distribution, and that 
; 0 wnt) te — Standard Oil of New Jersey 25,494,174; toward lower production cost in New — aa value is approaching Soviet, Government deserve examina- HOUSE EXP ANDS The farmers are told that the repute- 
e cannot Mexican Eagle 25,459,220, and Mexican England is now so well under way final liquidation to pay warehouse tion for their bearing on this problem ‘ams Ok thelr: producth e 
ments as to (Gulf 18, 722,034. that most buyers expect it to spread | charges, Mr. Jones urges forwarding che establishment of a new state BOSTON, Madsachusetts—Two pod aéverely in the world markets and that 
1922, but; Press advices from Prague say that to all the rest of the industry in that ot information concerning the ship- bank and t ene nee, a new b cli 7 years must elapse before they can re- 
‘that they] the government has signed an agree- section an consequently are post- ment of goods, and cooperation of Tuble currency. oe portant changes, which, it fs believed, cover the ground they have lest ange 
el f” . ment with the Franco-American poning their purchases. until the sit- shippers in taking inventory and at- Credits for Commerce will. improve banking conditions in 1914. This is one of the results of the 
* 1 1 Felling” | ‘Sfandard Oil Company giving it a uation shall become straightened out | tempting to move fhe merchandise. The first measure is contained in this city and he of material benefit! war. The British Government, bought 
* e ee | monopoly. for of] prospeòting and well- and stabilized. Preliminary reports decree passed by the All Russian Cen- ta the whole community, are planned most of New Zealand’s produce during 
e eae a, is not the 18 valuable | sinking in Tzecho-Slovakia. from cotton manufacturing centers FASIER ‘MONEY IN tral Hxecutive Committee and promul- by the Bostgn Clearing House Asso- the war years, and handled it, perhaps, 
necessarily, with scant regard for ma 
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ügures, Tnereass in Argentine petroleum indicate the possibility. of stout resist- ated o . | ciation. erous, con- 
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are pvaliable, All that they ficial figures give the production in the have already walked out. Thus the money conditions were largely re- 12. The first paragraph of the’ stat- the association: has been reduced from Milifons of Carcases of mutton and 
eae i ten to which the Gommodoro Rivadadia flelds in 1921 outlook is further cloudéd by the ten- sponsible for the general strength and | utes states that the “State Bank of |@ maximum of about 30 to 1 During lamb were held in the cold stores un- 
nent Ae fe e at ener gallons, compared “with |tative prospect of a cessation ot pro- activity in yesterday's stock market. the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet that period 4 considertble number of | tl deterioration had set in, and ae. 
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eee daky 
3 0 to the: front, 
and paper groups made substantial ad credits. and other banking opera- n e bought in huge quantities ‘and then 


* 9 tnt “ar bi 2 eg , + . 
| , | y inactive stocks tions the development of commerce, part in Boston banking. 
Ker reports ind Manufacturers are not worrying! were bid up sharply in thd last hour. rural economies and the circulation, of febresented in the Clearing Houseyllov 1 4 as eee te ba eo 


iste number ‘ot IN LONDON MARKET ee 2 — 33 uae Gulf States Steel again provided the merchandise, and likewise to coordi- Association. It is now proposed to 05 od ty the Now Bin- 
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Dollar descriptions were ddfi and ae 
to de start ing the week and showed a few. re- ‘bas. 
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it fs practi- pifis 3, per cent; three months’ bills needs, to foree the manufacturer to for 1922 is deeldedly optimistic, ac- ent of the English r IN J tested at every stage. It is 9 

hi 3 vin be done 5 t. hear the burden of risk by compelling} cording to the Ford Motor Company, 1 nglish Government. How- “WASHINGTON, District ot Columbia and ‘graded by government offi 
f 7 will be % per cent him to stock his product to a large Which states that the recent price re- ever, Bes cone banks in any country 8 ‘ginned prior to January 16, before it leaves the Dominion. at 
extent or elss close down, while the duction, though not very large, should rr bs ee er free from direct or in- 1822, amounted to 7,918,971 tuening when. it reaches Britain most of, it 
rect control by the. government. It bales, including 123,569 round bales, admittedly is used by. the wh lesalers 


REPORT OF F OREICN b ds in His orders for spot 80 a long way toward stabilising mar- 
uyer sends a ord D Ket conditions; It is evident that All depends how far the bank is’ able 82,363. bales of American- ley Nor “blending.” In ofher words, water 


ASSOC oods in ‘infinitesimal lots. 
BANKING | IATION : Print eloths were lifeless most ot 1 sales of cars and trucks in De- 10 Pee to operate on self-support- and 3,110 bales of Sea Is! „tue ie added, inferior butters and fats are 
g business lines without interfer-| United States census bureau * An- mizea with, it, and it reaches the con- 
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advance, though the week, and despite the efforts of ha: 1921, exceeded the sales in 
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NEW. YORK, New York — Gross! eastern manufacturers to hold prices the same month of 1920 by 25 pef cent 
: : and Fordson tractor retail sales for this point the statutes, are. clearly in- year amounted to. 12,014,742 running | brands-of butter and margariné. Much 


yond generally have kept 
e fore. Provincial issues., earnings of $360,898 and net of $207,-| arm, there was material weakening an. 

jons ot 972 are reported by the First Federal | under pressure. It was no longer pos- the same period show an increase of 3 57 vente allowed. e bales including 204,507 found bales, of tie effort made in the Dominion to 
Foreign Banking Association for 1921, ible to maintain the uotation on over 100 per cent, as well as a gain ollowe 73,898 bales’ of American-Egyptian maintain the high standard of the 
its first full year of business. To 38%4-inch 64. by 60s 5.38 yard at 9 in sales over November: Unlimited Reserve Cat ital and 1,525 bales of Sea Island. The produet is wasted under this system, 
finance foreign shipments the asso- cents, the nominal figure, for eastern These facts peem to indicate that The initial capital cis 3000, 000,000 final ginning report ot the seagon will and the farmers are demanding an 
ciation issued during the year ac-/mills for some time, and some of the not only are the farmers buying more ruples, provided by the Sd6viet state. be issued in March. wi „ arrangement that will enable them to 
der. rit ins to|ceptances amounting to 828,034,479. better grade goods of this type sold | freely, but the general public is be. Taking the rate of exchange at, — flotter New Zealand butter under its 
ese. 5 will| The surplus ang Aindivided profts at 8% and 8%. cents a yard, while coming more responsiva Another roughly; 100,000 rubteg to the dollar, ITALIAN RAILWAX ELEOTRI FIED | Own name and in the form in which 
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i etc., totaled $266; 067 and she paid in gimfl rics for 8% or even as law ears are gaining in favor, as 23 per 25 f 
l nsf . 8 dut cent of tue 1931 production was com- venerue capital is also provided for, e ee Efficient Handling 


ca 
JR | capital, $2,100,000. as 8% cents. Fall River sold but which is to be built 
d 8 " | Commenting on the report ot the 75,000. pieces all told for the week, or | Posed of sedans and coupes, compared 50 per cent of the rity Ae’ — . 13 3 ail 14 © tact 5 zen meat does not lend itself to 
. Rails association, Which received its charter | hardly a third of a week’s output, and With 18 per cent for the previous to that purpose. The amount of the | electrical engineers are busily engaged adiliteration, but here again the farmer 
ny 8 by the indian trom the United States Federal Reserve | most of that was in odd constructions Pear. During 1921 1,060,740 ears and. reserve capital 16 unlimited. The bank in substituting electric tract babe ground for complaint. The herds 

* ad during week may | Board June-15, 1920, as the first bank or specialty goods, the sales of staple | tractors were turned out, while re- is also guaranteed by the state by a place of steam haulage... Ac — 2 and flocks of the Dominion are ex- 

jerely to the general Improve- organized under the Daüge law, W. S. lines being confined to spot lots avail- ‘tail, sales by dealers — aggregated provision that it in any year the loss|a report submitted to the 8 enste. 2 celled in few, if any, parts of the 
ie, zi ig reason to Kies, chairman of directors, states able at sub-market figures. 1,098,000. 1. Jon banking operations exceeds the railway lines which have already b a World. The freezing factories are 
y's special in- that: “Substantial: progress has been f total of the reserve capital the deficit | electrified in Italy‘h er zen models of cleanliness and efficiency. 

. results. made notwithstanding that 1921 was a Inquiry or Fine Goods 5 FOREIGN EXCHANGE | will ve made good out of the national | age of 350 wh ra mon a cota mle: | ehe meat is all inspected by govern- 

y its ‘steamships dificult year, particularly in the ex- Fine goods mills got some Inquiry | Stern * N raving aye exchequer. trification pr a work of elec- ment officers. Frozen hard and cased 

port trade. Bdge law banks are but did very little business, as buyers ae een 080 1930 The most important prqrisions, how- — 8 3 92 im- in white cloth, it is carried to the 

hampered to some extent by being insisted upon discounting the effect Of | Francs . 0781 1030 ever, lay down the relations which another 300 atten will b 5 — — year’ ports in. insulated cars and loaded 

.| batred from membership in the fed- a wage reduction in the prices. they | nay (Swiss).... . : are to exist between thé bank and the * tae enen direct from the cars into the cold 

eral reserve system. In the interest would pay while the mills could not, | eae 2 ‘ . ‘state as client. All ‘payments and chambers of the ships. The shipment 

of the country’s export business Con- under the conditions,. accept 8 ich Rl Ge ge 5 eat 2 receipts ot money for geverument ac- ‘CHICAGO MARKETS reaches England, in the normal course 

gress should pass the bill introduced | basis for. figuring. The drop in “Taw | Canadian dollar. ; : count are to be carried out free of} CHICAGO, Illinois—Fractiondl down- of events, in first-class condition. But 

e ee — remove this restriction, which 18 silk made trading dificutt op silk and | Argentine peeos.. 20 charge by the State Bank, which is to turns were recorded in the wheat mar- after that the trouble begins, and the 
Fear; N als inconsistent and unreasonable, be- cotton mixtures, so that what: ‘little | Drac . 0 . keep special accounts for government ket-yésterday, despite early strength, |New Zealand farmer who has visited 
0 Ae * 0 cause all our operatjons are directly | business was passing was cofifined to | Pesetas a a a departments and institutions. Para- May delivery closing at 4.15 % and Britain and seen his meat displayed 
| 3 x ; July at 1.01%. Corn prices advanced for sale in the retail shops is apt to 


n $3,00,00 below under the Federal Reserve Board’s | fancies and Ponal goods in ama Norwegian kroner graph 38 of the statutes provides that 
5 000 if, these accounts should be overdrawa | fractionally, with May at 53% and ſuly return to his own country full of 


nen. a | Tots, Danish kroner. . : 3 oN 

Fe N Yarn\matke stowed ‘similar effects | at any time, the debit “will be immedi- at 554%. Provisions were firm. May wrath. The crux of his complaint is 
“ROYAL DUTCH D END ſot the unsettlement ot. price confi- RESERVE RATE CUT EXPECTED | ately covered by the paying in of gov-| rye 85%b, July rye 79b, May barley that the meat has been roughly handled 
vty Sh hop mand — 3 Equit- | dence, and with southern yarns weak- . WASHINGTON, District of Columbia ernment funds.” : 59a, January pork 17.20; May pork and unduly exposed after leaving the 

| ening, perceptibly and éastern-cdmbed |— Banking conditions gradually are The exact meaning of. ‘this last 17. 00, January lard 9.75b, March lard | ship. 
yarns firm at levels biiyers refused to preparing the way for-another redue- phrase is obscure: It can scarcely 9.85b, May lard 10.07b, July lard 10.48, The. farmers’ organizations have 
pay there was very little dealing, ‘tion in rediscount rates. United States mean that the bank will never be re- January ribs 9.15, May ribs 9.30, July | talked of establishing their own shops 
Little relief is looked for until the Treasury officials point out that the |quired to make advances to the state, ribs 9.50. in Britain, but they are advised that 
Stock | wage becomes settled, and resörves of the federal reserve banks in other words that the state will this would be a bad move. They can- 
Whi | dank tor yo L ve 1921. how long: that “as ecg Mam is a Bhs org are 1 1 Fons h en ot — able 3 3 WOOLEN PRICES LOWER not. afford to quatre wie the big 
. r I pdre-wear u an t a continu- m es, mono a us assac _| trading companies already in exist- 
| The equivalent thereof. distributable | - The gingham wile: are comf ance of the sisé ot reserves another | undertakings with its day to day ex- n — — Am pes ence. “Another proposal is that the 
to holders of Maw ‘York shares under : tor a. period. of at least cut in rates will de fortheming. It|penditure. Nor does it appear likely Auctions averaging from 5 to 7 per farmers should provide the money for 
terms: or plants de the opinion of officials, however, chat the state will de able to borrow dent in ita prices for the 1921 fall àn extemtve advertising campaign. 
o that à reduction cannot- be e to any considerable extent- by the cee? season. No. 3193, an 11-duncé biue But advertising might be wasted if the 
until early #pring. ſot Treasury bills, until a free money \eerge, is now opened at $2.35, against Products did not reach the consumers 
market is established. Nor again does 7.87% 4 yard at the opening last in prime condition. The government, 
bd 28. 0 CONSIDERED the wording seem to suggest merely and $2.42 later in the 1921 seq. therefore, has decided to send a special 
that bank advances te the state. ‘will | Other nen lines shen to. London to investigate the 
. position, and the farmers are arrang- 
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and impartially. sand un be nonore 

accordingly. ae : 
“Concerning the Flav ‘ rani 7 


position of or ’ 


government authority and ‘the: nation 


* 8 sites wing Tap a money | 


i New High Cos 
eae London Is Called W. 
M. Hughes’ ‘Right-Hand Man 


Sen wo The Christian een Monitor 
al Australasian News Office 
+). MELBQURNE, vietoria From pit- 
bboy to Prime Mipister, and now High 


d Commissioner in London; is the rec- ay 
of- ord of Sir Joseph ‘Cook, the right-hand 
| man 0 Willtam Morris Hughes, the | 


1 pei ray flag represents the wapreme: present Prime Minister. The affection 


and gonfidence which he has earned 
: years of stormy political experi- 


sbonsible/ without and/ 4 

within the Philippines for whatever 

takes place. concerning ‘the’: Philips] © 
es. 

Muhammadans are a part: ot the 
Philippine people the same n 
tians and pagans. en 
1 not an emblem ot a rel og 

ical | 
It ds. not 


‘group authorized by Jaw. 


; sep perior to the American national flag 


must be accorded the same honors 


and respect shown the Americar nas. ” 
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| President of New York Sate Bar 1 
8 Association "Points. Out the oe 


~ Difficulties of New 
bog! ape Asks. Ametican’ Aid, 
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Permanent ‘Court | gt th 
Justice, It is surely improbable . 
opinion ot William 5. 


thrie, pr 


shall continue ch refrain. fr 


d- 
‘wil bow ae rord Apa partick 


wae cathe ie points 0 that, 8 e. 
r. rie o 4 a 2 


27 * 


e. e in 


maintenance, without e 


abs The 1 ö the court, however, 
Would “be an, “e¥ceptionally’ difficult 


and delſoate ‘one; even mord 80 than 
: the task, that confronted the: Supreme | 
Court of the 


, United States. en it 


II tequire all the; 
scholarship; tact; industry‘ 
of a John Marshall to make this new 
international Judicial tribunal a prac- 
tical. success,” br Mr. Guthrie. No 

eater or prouder service will wh be. 
vilization 
by the ‘American bar than if the: dis- 
tinguished and scholarly ‘forint and 
publicist «who sailed last week to 


Etenlos, 


. represent our nation, our constitu - 


tional system and our civinlgation in 
the new tribunal can be sp fortunate. 
as to be afforded the opportunity of 
helping to ‘gecomplish for the. world 
what the Supreme Court ot the United 
States has accomplished for the Fed- 
eral Union of the several. SOY, 
states of the United States. 
“Happily, the necessary. ‘ability, 
scholarship, high purpose and coufage 
are to be found in Judge Moore; the 
event alone can determine how far 


' fortune. or fate will enable him to 


‘a ethene seen the 


the Grand 


( yet,’ no eff 


control or contribute to a I 


and benefi¢ient outcome. 


Sanction ‘of Public Opinion 
„The court will at first have to feel 
its way ‘with slow and careful steps. 
It must create Confidence in its. léarn- 
ihg, ability and impartiality, and be 
afforded. the opportunity to show how 
international controversies’ can satis- 
tactorily be solved by the judicial 
process and by the appli on of the 
eternal and, vivifying principles of 
justice. It must evolve practical and 
acceptable rules from already estab- 
lished principles ot international law 


and general jurisprudence. It has, as 
effective sanctions dy which 


. fine work Semone 3 ‘the -war, and 


ttt te 


fet of the New Vork 
9 State Bar ‘association, that the un 


ler tem was: that the High Comm 
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ral ng from Labor leader to 
Liderat -was shown by the re- 
,m&rkabletributes paid to him before 
fhe. 5 5 tor London to take 2 his new 


¢| ule all Polltieal Parten uten to 
Sir Joseph honor and his appoint- 
ment is thoroughly popular, the pres- 
ent status of the High .Commissioner 
‘is unsatisfactory to many Australians. 
Under Andrew Fisher, the opinion was 
| generally expressed, the position be- 
came little more than that of a rubber 
stamp in the hands of the Prime Min- 
Mister. in‘ Australia: This aspect of the 
tappomtment was emphasized in the 
1 by ä Page, leader oß the 

ntry Pa who moved the / ad- 
journment of Parliament in order to 
discuss the system of representation. 
identally ne praised the long and 
1 services of Sir — 
Cook, 


Dr. ‘Pies Opposes System i 
Dr. Page said that he very ‘aati’ 


; regretted the method by which the 


po tment had been made and the 
3 Pag of the Prime Mimister's prom- 
at tie’ House’ would be given an 
run to discuss the whole ques- 
0 ‘Before a new High Commissioner 
was ‘appointed. | The leader of the 
Country Party then advocated the ap- 
F N ot a, minister for ‘imperial 
An led as a member ‘ot Parlia- 
ment child report to the House on his 
return t J Australia. This appointment 
should for the; life of Parliament 
aud the trade. and political aspects 
should be divoreed. One of the fun- 
7, + @améntal objections to the rte sys- 
ssioner 

al appointed by ‘the Min- 


sain | 
e day. Australia must have 


y att 


* servant’? 


158 ‘of making her imperial 


0 “i pales — than a thing of shreds 


An L a It must be a uniform 
95 . apted to meet the changing 
Kances of the world. 


eth ing that Dr. Page's plan 


e mals the High Commissioner 


puppet instead of a 
the apg who was inde- 
ated of all: parties, the Prime Min- 

‘that Dy. Page did not 
re ar. to have the slightest idea of 
* ialifications necessary for a 
issioner. Referring to Dr. 
ism that Australia’s pres- 


simply 


Bit ent 8 with England was prac- 
tjeally confined to the Prime Minister 


and those ministers who went to Eng- 
‘land at intefvals, Mr. Hughes said 
that he was not ppposed to having a 
resident’ Unister in England but he 
did got le that such a minister 
could poésibly, act as a substitute. for 
the periodic visits, of the Prime Min- 
igter.. ‘Apparently- Dr. Page did not 
realize that in ngland there were 

ny ‘worlds, and that the duties of a 


igh Commissioner wére many-sided 


be multiple. ‘The ceremonial side 


could not be entirely neglected and 


the High Commissioner must observe 
the honor and dignity of the Common- 
‘wealth. 
Mr. Hughes’ 3 that he stood 
tora a trade‘commissioner who would 
Separate from the High Commis- 
sioner, and for the abolition of the 
state agents-general. The time for 
these State representatives had passed. 
The question was not further dis- 
cussed. 


A Working Miner 

The new High Commissioner was 
bori in Staffordshiré, England, but 
settled as a young working miner in 
New South Wales in 1888. As a 


miner. he became a member of the. 


first Labor Party in that State and 
subsequently its leader in Parliament. 


Later he joined the ministty formed 
by Sir George Reid. Sir Joseph Cook 
held several portfolios in the state 


ministry and on. the federation of 


Australia he followed Sit George Reid 
into the federal Parliament, and be- 
came the first member for Parramatta. 
When Sir George Reid, after many 
years of brilliant work in the federal 
Parliament, was chosen as Australia’s 
representative in London, Sir Joseph 
Cook was appointed leader of the Lib- 
eral Party. He became Prime Min- 
ister in June, 1913, and when war 
broke out he promptly offered Aus- 
tralia’s military and naval cooperation 
to the British Government. After- 
ward Mr. Fisher, leader of the Labor 
Party, became Prime Minister and 
then Mr. Hughes. 
When the Labor Party split on the 
conscription issue, Sir Joseph Cook 
t the Liberal forces into a 
n and becamie joint leader with 
Mr. — — As Minister of the Navy, 


8 e 


on him the honor of 
e Order of St. Michagl 


spent on pensions. 
Sir Joseph Cook 
| cember tor London. 


TISH WOMEN IN ; 
“LINE FOR OFFICE. 
it Parliamentary Cette 


lett early fa e. 


encies Will Present Women 
Candidates for Election 1 


„ NEW YORK, New York — A great: 


By special correspondent af The C ist tian 
Science Monitor, from its Eu ö 
News ‘Officé ‘ 
LONDON, England ft bas been 
possible to obtain a general view of the 
position of the yarious potitical parties 
with regard to.women and the candi- 
dates WhO will be rum ‘representative 
of The Christian 8 : nitor hav- 
ing ‘Visited the headddarters of- all the 
parties, thereby gaining useful for- 
mation and an insight Into the manner 
in which the- question of women pep- 
resentatives is regarded. 
So far the Labor Party: ter “the 
majority of, actually sel . candi- 
dates, with six fairly well Dorn up- 
holders of the cause. Mrs. ‘Philip. 
Snowden has retired krom her candi- 
dature in Leicester ‘on ‘account, it is 
stated, of “pressure of. work.” It ‘is, 
however, well know that the Labor 
cause in Leicester contaius among its 
members those who hold extreme Com- 
munist, revolutionary and Bolshevist 
views. The moderate trade union ele- 
ment would not be able to return pe 
Showden, whose frank ents © 
affairs in Russia have bitterly offended 
the éxtremists, She wisely prefers, 
therefore, not to risk defeat. 
Miss Margaret Bondfleld will have a 
very good chance of being returned for 
Northampton and wouldcertainly make 
an able, if extreme member of the 
House. An enormeus number of wom- 
en in Northampton work In the ace 
and shoe factories, and Labor. there is 
very strong; it was wome time before 
the Labor men in the ¥onstituency 
would waive their claims to the seat. 


A Middle-Class Extremist 


Miss Susan Lawrence—that strange 
anomaly, a, well-to-do middle-elass 
women profesfing the most extreme 
Socialist views— will have a difficult 
task td win such a mixed ahd large 
constituency as East Ham, North, on 
the outskirts of London. She has 
done magnifleent work on ihe Oounty 
Council in the children's cause, and 


has succeeded in obtaining a. minimum 


wage for the County Council char- 
women, some thousands of whom clean 
the schools. The point appears a 
small one; but while the matter Was 
being considered. feeling all over Lon- 
don in Labor circles ran very. high. 

Mrs.. Marjorie Pease is the ‘wife of 
the secretary of the Fabian Society, 
and is, of course, an extreme Socialist. 
Here again the’ factions in Labor will 
stand in the way of her success; and 
East Surrey, where she has been 
adopted, contains a great many mid- 
dle-class electors who certainly would’ 
be afraid of anyone professing ad- 
vanced views. 

Dr. Ethel’ Bentham will, no douh 
make a good fight—she is a conyi 
ing speaker—in East Islington; she 
is very well known and popular, but 
a London constituency is difficult to 
cover, and unless she is able to se- 
cure really good: organizers and work- 
ers she will, it is believed, not achieve 
success. Mrs. Coates Hansen of Mid- 
dlesbrough, a working woman, is a 
strict Socialist; the constituency is 
almost entirely industridt, but it is 
very unlikely that she could deféat the 
sitting member were he to offer him- 
self for election again. The hard- 
headed iron and steel workers have 
probably not yet reached such a high 
plane of self-denial as to hand over 
what they consider a safe seat” to 
a woman. \ 

Liverpool Woman Independent ° 


Miss Eleanore Rathbone, a member 
of the Liverpool City Council, has 
been adopted by the East Toxteth Di- 
vision of the city. The name of Rath- 
bone is a household word in Liverpool, 
the ily—always stanch Uni- 
tarians—having lived there fof many 
generations. Miss Rathbone herself is 
universally popular. She has worked 
hard for much-needed reforms and is 
very likely to be returned. She 
stands quite apart from any party as 
an Independent. 

The Independent Liberals sabe 

adopted four women, but Mrs. Corbett- 
Ashley in Richmond, Mrs. Scott-Gatty 
in Huntingdon and Lady Barlow in 
Derbyshire have very little chance of 
being feturned. Mrs. Stewart Brown 
has been “nursing”, the Waterloo 
Division of Liverpool, and is very well 
known; she is a splendid worker and 
stands some chance of being returned 


if a Coalition Liberal is not put up to 


oppose her. 


It is curious. that as yet no wothan | 


has been adopted in any constituency 
to uphold the Conservative or Unionist 
banner. Sir George Younger, the 
chief organizer, told the representative 
of The Christian Science Monitor that 
he had done his best to persuade con-, 
stituencies to adopt women, but so far 
without success. It seems that the 
party for the present intends to de- 
serve its Conservative title. i 


ASSAY. OFFICE - : APPROPRIATION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


3 DEADWOOD, South Dakota — In- 
formation has been received here 
from Congressman Williant William- 


son at Washington, District of Colum- 


bia, stating that an appropriation for 
the: continuance of: the United Sta 


tion, * m. th . * 2 
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Taine COPPER 
NEARLY EXHAUSTED 


J. Parke Channing Forecasts Era 
of Development of Hydro- 
electric’ Power Both in the 
“United — and Europe 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Eastern News Office 


era of development of hydroelectric 
power is beginning both in the United 
States and in Europe, according to 
J. Parke Channing, vice-president. of 
the Miami Copper Company and of 
the Federated American Engineering 
Societies. Mr. Channing told the 
alumni ot the Columbia Engineering 
Schools that in the United States re- 
cent Congressional action permitting 


the development of water power, under 


the supervision of the Federal Power 
‘Commission, had résulted in the ap- 
p'ication for rights\ aggregating.’ many 
millions of horsepower. which would 
need enormous amounts of copper. 
The surplus of copper in the Unit- 
he over from the war is 
being rapidly reduced and it is quite 
possible that in the early part of 1922 
we may find it entirely gone,“ said 
Mr. Channing. “It will take time for 
the mines to gather together their 
workmen and get up to production and 
even after they get going it will take 


copper is in the final form for con- 
sumption.” “!! 

|: Mr. Channing added that. he thought 
copper would stabilize itself at about 
16 cents. In 1914, just before the out- 
break of the war, the price was 14 


~ 


to $114 gents, but soon after the war, 
copper producers who, he insisted, had 
not profiteered, stabilized the price at 
$3344 cents, continuing this figure 
until the middle of 1918, when the cost 
of sme!ting and refining increased: so 
that it was-advanced to 26 cents. Mr. 


taking into consideration the limited 
supplies of copper in the world and 
the enormous potential uses for it, he 
felt optimistic. 


SCOTTISH: RADICAL 


NEW YORK, 8 New! -York—McGregor 


predilection, no ‘longer is a man with- 
decision of the Ufited 


States Circuit 
him the right to remain in the United 
States, has been received at the Ellis 
Island immigration station. Mr: Ross, 
released from the station some time 


living near Seattle. 

Arrested as a Red arent during 
the war, Mr. Ross' deportation. was 
deferred, but he was held prisoner at 
Ellis Island for more than a year, be- 
cause he denied he was of Scottish 
birth and declared he did nat know 
where he was born, or of what coun- 
tryshe was a subject. 
were made to deport him to Scotland, 
but the British een refused to 
receive him. 

“The ruling of the court was that as 
Great Britain had refused to admit him 
as a native of Scotland, the right to de- 
port did not include any right of in- 
definite imprisonment “under the guise 
of awaiting an opportunity for depor- 
tation.” The ruling also specified that 
in the future aliens held longer than 
four months in similar cases will be 
classed as unlawful prisoners and may 
get relief by habeas corpus.” 


— — 


STOVE COAL PRICES CUT 
HAZELTON, Pennsylvania—A re- 
duction of 25 cents a ton in the price 
of egg, stove and chestnut coal, and 
10 cerits on pea coal, effective tomor- 


was announced yesterday by the Jeddo 
Highland Coal Company, a large indi- 
vidual concern. The cut is to be ap- 
plied. only on fuel sold for domestic 
use and has been made to .stimulate 
trade, it is announced. 


Classified Advertisements 


REAL ESTATE ¢ 
MOUNTAIN_CAMPS 


For rent for week end or efor 
Comfortable, feo Welly r- 
ro wt * 6 


BOSTON— YORE wienwaY 
Oe famous ate oa miles. from Boston, 
easy walking — o city advantages, trol- 
leys 9 few minutes to large lake; attractive 
-half acre garden land. fruit. home 
“use: 6-room cottage, . 
heater, city water, hennery ; 
ge fine repair; a delight ful retired home; 
ute; $2800, CHAS. G. CLAPP 
COMPAN PANT, 294 W St., New 
journal mailed free. 


WILL iet my farm in New 3 
n or longer at $25 mo. to 
tenants. Address W-101, The 
—— Science — oi — . 


from three to four mont fs before the 


cents a pound, he said. This increased 


Channing added that, on the whole,“ 


CAINS: HIS LIBERTY | 


Ross, a Scot by birth and a radical by: 


‘ourt of Appeals, giving. 


ago on a writ of habeas corpus, now is Depa 


Arrangements a 


row for the remainder of the month, |: 


NOUSES & FOR RENT | 


m heat, cosit. hot water. 
Janitor serv. Tel. Back Bay 1a, Call" Monday, 


Y. 5 600 * 15rd 
ly furnished 


EL ASSIFIED 
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__ SITUATIONS WANTED— WOMEN. 


NURSERY-GOVERNESS. French, Protestant, 
exp. with chil. wishes pos. in Boston or vicinity. 
W-91, The Christian ‘Science Monitor, Bos ton. 


— — — 


~ ENGLISH lady desires position as governess 
or companion. Will travel. Experienced. Ex- 
cellent references. Address 601 Melville Ave.. 
Palo Alto, California. .~ 


— ———— A—l0ͤ ——— 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, 


— —ä—l—— 


— 


Our New Warehouse at 7615 No. Paulina St. 
Is, we believe, the most beautiful in Chicago. 


WERNER BROS. 


FIRE-PROOF STORAGE CO. 
Main Office—2815 Broadway 


PACKING—SHIPPING—REMOVALS 
6 WAREHOUSES “WE KNOW HOW” 


P. F. PETTIBONE & CO. 
18 80. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Printers, Stationers, Binders 
Lithographers, Steel Die, and Copper 
Plate Engravers 


An up-to-date plant to meet your wants in all 
lines of stationery for home and office. Special 
forma for churches and Sunday schools. Lose 
leaf out6ts.',pocket size. Blank books and 


office suppiles. 
Remember the address—18 80. LA SALLE ST. 
GROCERIES AND MEATS 


Suehlsen’s Market ‘House 


8711 N. HALSTED Tei. L. v. 1095, CHICAGO 
WILLIAM FRIED 
Tailor 


— 84 E, Msnroe Street, CHIC 
Phone Rand 3057 Adjoining 
0, KRUEGER 
Custom Tailoring for Women and Men 
Cleaning, ‘Decne. Hemstitching. Buttons 
Covered, Etc. 


GO, ILL. 
niversity Clahb 


Madam 22 
rel r 7012 


6248 Ellis Ave 
Tel. a e Ast: 7197 


| 


Fetablished 1 


_ MASSACHUSETTS . 


—_——— 


Zulalian 


_.. BOSTON 
ACCOUNT BOOKS) 
all 
of the eflice or te home may be found at 
BARRY, BEALE & co. 
Phone Richmond 1492 
! FLOWERS 
ALL PARTS OF 
f THE WORLD 
240 Huntington Ave., Boston 
Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Specialists on Oriental Rugs 
130 eg St.. Roxbury, Mass. 
YOUR ORIENTAL RUGS 
EPAIRED AT YOUR HOME 
39 Chester St.. Allston 
COWEN'S WOMEN'S STIOP. 156 Mass. Ave. 
gloves, kimonos. purses and Ivy corseta. 
WILLIAM E. TAYLOR 
Emblem Jewelry—Appraising 
5 Bromfield Street. BOSTON 
Established 1888. Padded Vans. Tel. Hay. 3907- 
3008. Expert packers of china, furniture, eto. 
S 
Boston, Mass. 


and requisites 1 by the penmaa 
108-110 Washington Street. Boston 

TELEGRAPHED TO 
TELEPHONES: Baek Bay 8241-58238 

Rug and Garment Cleansers 
Tel. Roz. 1071 

R 
Phone Brigh. 1430-W. H. G. 

Boston—Waista, Karser silk underwear, hosiery. 

Jewelry and Silverware Repaired 

E. F. CALDWELL, Warehouseman 
local and long distance movers. weekly trips to 

Merrimac St., 


THE EARLE HAT 


for 


Women and Girls 


701 HUNTINGTON AVR... ROSTON 


The Swiss Shop 


BLOUSES, NEGLIGEES, 
LINGERIE: 


4425 BROADWAY | Tel. Edgewatér 461! 
4606 SHERIDAN ROAD fei. Sunryside 536 


The Oldest Bank in Woodlawn 


& Savines Bank 


Member Federal Reserve System 
1204 E. Sixty-Third St., CHICAGO 
Resources, $6, 000. 000.00 


, CITIZENS’ STATE BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


A ~*~ 
Lincoln Ave. 
Capital 
6230. 000. 0⁰ 


Office 
CHAR. 99 e 
OTTO GONDOLF. Vice-President 
RLIK „ Vice-President 
Vice-President 


SQUIREN, Cas 
1. T MER, — Ae Cashier 


DEPARTMENTS—CommerciaY Savings, Trust 
rtment. Real Estate, Loans, ue ‘Deposit 
Vanite, Foreign Exchange. 


ERSKINE DOUGLAS, PN 
Telephone Oakland 8655 


Corner 
Melrose Street 
Surplus 

450.000. 00 


1355-1357 E. F orty-Seventh Street 
CHICAGO 
THEODOR KRUEGER 

HARDWARE COMPANY 


Hardware, Tools 


Fine Cutlery. Kitchen Outfitters, Household 
Specialties. Paints, Janitors’ Supplies 


Broadway ( Uptown“) CHICAGO 


4543 
778 Milwaukee Avenue . 
Phones Edgewater 1240 Monroe 313 


Forest Glen tte 


"on 
Office 


Creamery oss 
ron 
Company 


Avenue, 
Milk Bottled in the Country 


‘CHICAGO 
“BOWMAN 
DAIRY CO. 


MILK BOTTLED 
IN THE COUNTRY 


PURE nan BUTTER 


Main 


OFFICE: 140 W. ONTARIO. 8T. _ 
Telephone Supertor 470 


Dressmaking—Suits and Gowns 


SCHROEDER 


523 Diversey Parkway Lincoln in 5584 


N HOLDEN 


S| Dry Goods and Men’s 
Furnishings, 


7080-7032 North Clark Street, Chicago | 
BADER- PBTERSON-COOK CO. 


LUMBER 
All Kinds of Building Material 
Specialty: Crating and Box Lumber 
1042 W. North Ave., Chicago 
Tel, Lincoln 221 or 
JUST A LITTLE DIFFERENT 
BAKERY, 
CON FECTION 
AND 
: DELICACY 
: SHOP 


MAIN 


PHONE HYDE PA PARK Riu} 


* 


WoopLawn = : 


8 IS. G. Adams Co. 
Kenwood Jewelry Shop 


. 


18½ EAST e STREET |. 


9 ‘BROOKLINE 


BROOKLINE RIDING © 
SCHOOL 


Riding e 


Private and class teach pa 
competent — aly 
2 Walnut St. k 
Telephone 1270 Brookline 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS | 


We Carry 
Brunswick Phonographs 
Exclusively 


TRORLICHT- DUNCKER 


Locust at Twelfth 
Home Furnishers for 58 Years. 


JOHN S. BUNTING 
2010 ‘NORTH VANDEVENTER 


— “The Tiffany of Cleaner 
= St. Louis CleaningCo. 


Delicate work our specialty 


l 4477 OLIVE sr. 
sa____S Forent_\4900 Del. 588 


Stationery 
Stamp and 


COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITTERS 
412 N. 6th St. pet , 90 your 


3 


LINDELL 1749 DELMAR 1807 


NEW JERSEY - 
A TERSON 


—Say It With Flowers 


VESCELIUS 
Floral Artist Gold Fish and =A 


89 Broadway Paterson. 


a 


NEW YORK 


AUBURN 
FOSTER-ROSS CO., Inc. 


One of Auburn’s Leading Department Stores 
Fashion Progress . Reliability Economy 


: NEW YORK CITY 
Restaurant 
ve Olde English 1% Bast 44th Street 
Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 


Dinner —A la Carte Throughout Day 


BOULEVARD Hand Laundry. 159 West 68t 
Street, between Broadway and Amsterdam Av 
We please the critical. Tel. Columbus 4962. 


RICHMOND HILL 


— ll 


HENRY BAHRENBURG 
Rich Hin 4880-4331 . 
8219 Jamaica Avenue, near Jefferson Avenue 


Choice Meats 


_ SCHENECTADY 
THE 


‘SCHENECTADY CLOTHING 00 


813-315 State St. 
Sam Ashiey. Pres. Sam. Jr., Treas. 


SELLS | 
Kuppenheimer Clothes 
CHAS. C. ] 
Buccessor to G. K. Ackerman & Co. 
MEATS AND FANCY GROCERIES 


— — 


Walter S. Wood Coal Co. 


COAL AND WOOD g 
Phone 2583 Down Office—2 Lorraine Bleck 


ee PLAINS — 


PRINTING Sr. LOU 


A Brats So. O 


Z. X. 


"Spring 5 1 


FRED J. PELDA. Prop. 


_ PRIME. MEATS, FOOL Te TS sa 
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week | : that It Winter 
18 ving e me success in 

erica, almost as great a su As 
Street.“ 


11. able bock, this s 
5 man struggling 
winning in the end. 
jin an English . small towns Bid 
villages, minutely and ruthlessly ex- 
w= |amined, are the mode of the moment. 
How clever jt is]! How quick and bril- 
* ant is the characterization, and tbe 1 
fend how right, and happy, and cotra- 
1 do not know if Mr. Hutchiné 
F has \d “Mr. Britling Sees It 
e Through,”’ but 1 fancy he must have 
that fine book. But the mod- 
ſern novel is rather éxasperating. Its 


ood, N 
Peay sity, and 


3 and again in Bus- 


2 seman, — 3 


oe . e 


Die nn Revolution; Geschichte der 

: und ersten Arbeitsperiode der 
deutschen blik. (The German Revo- |. 
— A History of the Beginnings and 
Months ot Activity of the German 
Republic.) FN Bduard Bernstein. Berlin: 
fur Gesellschaft und me 
20 marks. 

| 


scene passes 


wa Senet When 


‘fiat moe Sr ee 2 


75 her Aegi 
qhenrolid 5 — 4 
* 2 
, 4 — 
‘ 
8 
> 
‘ 


© | twists. ard turns; it quickness and its f 


ge. Eliot. 


HEN I finished It 
Comes late at nicht (not a 

* Written] I took from the oak 

N “The Mill on The Floss“ and 
4 read that unforgeta 
Maggie Tulliver firs mests and. reads 


OW 4 lie gah Thomas A pis. Mr. A. 8. 


is Feady to hand. | Hutchinsgn, like so many of his fel- 


t. low novelisté, is very clever, dut what 


1 ste led 1 


ie rom, 


* at bar e, 


ad is e they miss, and what is it that 


George Eliot had in abundance? ‘Is it 
grace? Is it humility? Is it a hunger 
| thirst after richtecuhaness? rae, Pat 


EXT day 1 e- two books, to. my, 


are so different es: sax, has 


Winter. 


e pabsage ‘where | 


- Byery. one who dailies this. e 


M. have his own theories in explanation. 


Some will point to 0 
German people 8. 


of any authority, 
that authority is 
tricked. ‘ou 
ferent a 
cessors, 


strong 


rb from that’ ot its prede- | 
Others Will ‘emphasize. the 


; importance of the fact that, ecohom- 
| ically and in its fundamental relations 


5 1 ey cost a shilling” kong 
more excited. | They were in # box outside an antique 
3 7 1 of the shop (Belinda’s happy hunting ground) 
oe: in a neighboring market town. I stood 


e 2 in the street and reread” how Mr. 


‘Ogilvy’ learned to write. 
1 Scfalxht Statements I te 


Yon the Flops,” by Euot; to 2 abie to writa! ‘Through Mr. 
2 Wo“ for 1918; „The Flower Ogilvy’s lite, save when he was abou 
“the Mind,” ‘by Alice — 21, this had seemed: the great thing. 
Anthology”; a Map of Kent“: and he ever approached the thought 

a Si „and three 8 as if it were a maid of more 

purchased than l purity. And. it is, and 
8 he kiléw. thie’ e isi, seo 
n | her face,’ which shail ever be hidden 

. toast - 1 those who look not for the sul, 

* Whén | and p Mint nearer to her came 


But ‘look ‘assistance th strange guise, the loss 


printing! | Of loved ones, dolor unutterable; dut 

85 Two are sane * he va 4 his 1 
llection. of y night,’ 1 the only 

on 2 (Minor in the glen was the e 

10 ), published | lamp, of use at least as a landmark to 

them I have im- solitary travelers—who miss it Ww 

* days, for ip burns no more she 

fs hovered over him, nor did she deride 

e is ‘larger. and | his: hopeless but rather, as she 

New Improve- | saw: goa path oR black to gray and 


ee" er at in her service, 
— 


ar ata 
, 


| Pane e Practical by | 


ard k er 
. 


nous eyes sorrowful 
e she Bd not for him, and she 
dent impulsively . e om, 80 tHat 
da one or twice in u long I ched 
„ her fingers, and a heav yt spark was 
lit, ‘for he had risen higher than him- 

self, and that is literature.“ 
(From. Sse gue Tommy.” * 

i. M. Barrie.) So 


MONG ¢ the New 5 that, 1 


to read are: 5 
oe Veij..and Other Poems." 1. 
Walter de la Mare. 


„Seeds * Time.“ By John Drink- 


water. 
“The Island of Youth. 985 BY Edward 
inks. 


spovia 
BY. 


Because these Aude Minor Poets. (it 
is useless for their friends to pretend 
that they are major) represent three 
moods of the day— Walter de la Mare, 
mystery; Drinkwater, earnestness; 
Edward Shanks, westhetictism. I hope 
to find one poem from each to include 
in my e e * 8 4 


‘LIGHT TASKS DONE 


Plum Pudding, Of divers Ingredients, 
Disareetly Ble K Seasoned. By 

oe ristopher Morley, And mene embel- 
fished b by Wal Jack D Printed 
at Garden City, New-York, by ubleday, 

P n 
“op with Other 


. by 4 modestly 
| offered: to your Attention. "$1. 5. 

In one of the sketches ‘here col- 
lected we are disarmed of dur critical 
javelins by finding that most of them 
were written gayly enough under the 


linjng heav- 
— cen- 


‘Richard Bradiey’s Gar- 
185 does seem to be 
ee tor words, 

N du want to 


i 5 21 Pr: 95 


jd-fash 
us a Wow umble 
Here it je: 


pressure of the fact that within the 


nour we have got to show up some- 
thing in the, neighborhood of 1100 
words” to ‘the \matiaginig editor, the 
city editor, the production manager, 
the 8 of the composing, room, 
u the others who apply thé pres- 
ene | — ra on a ae 
i paper 5 these wane 8 

8 e pher Morley exclaims, type ter 
here we | keys, ot course, —we have got to un- 
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uae of our apple) Sure sure 
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to the great quastions of private prop: 
erty and Capital and Labor the r 

lican régime has ‘proved: little more 
advanced than wag the Monar 


t 
government. There is a. certain 


amount of truth in both explanations, ean 


but, whatever the reasons, it is one 
of the most remarkable facts in ¢on- 


temporary European. politics that the- 
king question in Germany has ‘become 


86 academic, a subject which, apart 
from a Putsch“ or tWo, ‘irrespontsibty 
began and rapidly over, is only .excit- 
ae from the point. ot view ot party 

e 
must. not be taken: 


tés, 
All this, however): 

to ‘imply? that the. Réyolution as an 
he t bas been disregarded by German 
9 aud other Writers. The vari- 
eys-witnesses, journalists: and 
eilte “have written n every im- 
aginable phasé. of the Revolution afid 
the compliegtions. which. followed it: 
several well-known, German novelists. 


and playwrights, he 


reader can in the most important 
cases have any doubt, on actual ob- 
servation, have given what we may 
call an imaginative view of the Revo- 
lution and its causes. In addition to 
all this. mass of rather ephemerel 
writing there have been methoirs of 
leading actors in the great drama, 
there have been official German Gov- 
ernment pudlications. as interesting as 
the memoirs and as thrilling as the 
novels. 


II 


Undoubtedly the most important of- 
{ficial German Government publication 


in this category is the White Bonk 
jasued in 1919 on the events which led 


up to the armistice. The documents 
published in this eollection, records-of 
cabinet meetings, private consulta- 
tiens between the political parties and 
the government, memoranda and notes 
from General Ludendorff and the Ger- 
man General Staff—all these may be 
held to have succeeded in destroying 
the legend assiduously spread by Gen- 
eral Ludendorff and the militarists that 
it was the break-down on the “home 
front” which brought about the col- 
lapse of the armies. It is easy to see 
how this assertion, made by General 
Ludendorff in his memoirs and elab- 
orated in numerous propagandist pam- 
phlets issued in his interest during 
the first few months of the new re- 
public's W e might have been 
made the basis for a dangerous eam 
paign against the governmeyt; and it) tn 
was fortunate for’ the latter that they | co 


were able to prove, out of Ludseadorff’s | 


own mouth, that he had lost the war 
before there was any real sign of rev- 
olution in Germany. Additional mate- 
rial on the point was. provided’ also} 
In Scheidemann's volume of recollec- 
tions, Der menen Ede 
Collapse”). 

On che actual Série ot the Revolu- 
tion, <ohce it had begun, the most 
useful first‘hand document is the 
account given in his volume, “Va 
Kiel, bis Kapp,” by Gustav Noske, 
famous and ruthfess Minister for War 
in the second government of the 
Republic and the Governor of Kiel 
after the Tautiny of November 8, 1918. 
Official material’ * the, same subject | 0 

t by the}! 
8 e * 
cou 
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N and e 
their iwiliinghess to accept the ruling | 


in not, 8 strikingly dif- 8. 


@ their work, no 


ot the. war and during the 
Pi ad oa and the historian, who 
dees not despise the aid of fiction will 
und both books ot some sefvice. 
5 N III 
Wat ‘had not been ‘ond: until. the 
German Social. Democratic 
writer, Dr, Eduard Bernstein, under 
took the task in the recent work under 
review; was to attempt to cdordinate 
all the most important material- and 
>| 2 u all w draw connected, au- 
tic}. ee history of. the Ger- 
on from its origins to the 
Nor. the new ne to a 


H seems now 
“or nia as an upholder 
Bork) Social _ Democratic 


8 point ‘of vie against the Communists 

and ‘tollowers ot Liebknecht, more 

anztous to score 

* os the Extreme Let 
sent u 


than to pre- 
plete, 3 of: the R 


Sh 16 n and 80 far as 


a | we: Have deen ‘able to test the relevant 
a en tt 950 not led to any dis- 

of fact “The book may there- 
ee ah N. clatm to be the first con- 


neeted history öf the German Revolu- 

tion With Any pretension to authority 
ess. 

A justifiable request that 

e allowed to take for 

kamillarity with the 

fivision between the 


Apaft f 
e 


Se Dr. Bernstein ‘does not 
assume much knowledge ‘of his read- 
ert He’ first: 
ters ih. whith are discussed the re: 
moter 
| principal predisposing cause Dr. Bern- 
stein inclines to discover in the 6} 
tematle German Government propa- 
oes _own people through- 
ou this a feeling of 
rata 404 en eme optimism was 
genefated—Dr. Bernstain gives a use- 
ful. collection: of official communiqués 
to préve his pojit—so that when the 
facts of the insvitable disaster could 
no longer be concealed the’ resulting 
2 Was far greater than would 
ave n the case if the tzuth had 
mvartsdly bien told. The first step in 


‘th, Revolution’. we are feminded, was | Mod 


taken by the Sailors, who ran up the 
flag of mutiny because ot the report 


that a fresh naval . attack was to be 


made; although they and every one 
else knew that this Was to be a mere 


gambler’s throw without the smallest 


‘chance of; success: In a word, the 
ar was known to be lost already. and 
the fighting men did not see why. the 
logical consequences should not be 
drawn from the fact, it was only 
when.thé rulers of Germany appeared 
unwilting to accept the situation that 
tae occurred. 
IV 
When once the spark had been 
thrown, however, then all the tinder, 
Accumulated fer years, took fire, caus-. 
ing a conflagration which spread over 


‘the whole country. On October 21, 
he government, headed by Prince 
Max von Baden, set free Karl 
Liebknecht, who with Rosa Lusem- 
burg formed—Dr. Bernstein positively 
asserts, largely with assistance from 
Russia—a center of powerful pacificist 
and Te Spice aa propaganda. In Oc- 
tober, the Bavarian revolutionary 
journalist Kurt Eisner, was also re- 
leased, with a similar result. In 
Prussia and in Bavaria, the two states 
which determine the policy of the rest 
of the empire, two centers of reyolu- 
tionary propaganda were created, 
whose influence was to grow and be- 
come more, and more a deciding 
factor after thé evident collapse. on 
the western front and President 
‘Wilson's refusal to treat with the 
Hobenzoliern régime or with any gov- 
ernment not truly representative. of 
the German people. It was bécause 
the need for an armistice ultimately 
be much more pressing from 
the point of view of both internal and 
foreign policy—than consideration for 
— gape that the Republic had to 
m. 


ree interesting point is -why—if so 
much was contributed by the Indépend- 
ents to prepare for the proclamation 
of the Republic—control passed -so 
intq the hands of their rivals, 
e géverhnment-supporting war-credit 
granting. contemptuously named. “so- 
zialpatriotisch”: group of the Majority 
Social Democrats. The reason, it 
Somme. lies in the fact that, although 
fh Independents, in view of the 
desperation. of the German people, 
+possesséd sufficiént driving force to 
push the majority much farthér to the 
Left. than it would otherwise have 
‘Bone, they had too few men of real 
intellectual ability to make their hold 
political machine permanent, too 
sure following in the country to 

ke their rule general. 


1 be ord—in whith they were as much 


tarnished in _ eyes of the “proleta- 
t one “bourgeois” party, 


disapproval of the Entente and pre- 


‘ead 1 1 disaster of starvation and 


A. ‘oo 85 Ast. Clara a 
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that, as 1 whole, the e 


| to their first 


bating: points 


Revolu- 
But on the whole 


ives two welcome chap- 


origins of the Revolution. The 


himself ‘during the war on ca 9 


‘was only by the shar 5 ] and 
there were terriblp and one 1 Lae 


with a summary of the 


were: far from being son get 

it a condition of their éntry into the 
first provisional government that mau 
power should ‘reside, inthe s W 
and Workers’ Councils and 
question of a ce rr Assembly 
should not be raised until 

ditions- brought about. by gy ev . 
tion had been consolidateck“ The 48 
sue speedily resolved. itself into Work- 
ers’ and Soldiers Councils versyg Na- 
tional Assembly; and. the words were 
the battle-cry im the, firat gere 

the Repupfic ! d to pass. rot 


any means far to the Lett. “Dy E 
stein devotes: 0 8 


cember 16, 1918, and sho geh their 
moderate attitu e ned the 
hands of the P ple’s’ Gommissaries, 

22. at all what he Sparta 


e being. the Sallors' re- 
volt ot Christmas, 1918, which the 
government sternly auppressed, so pre- 
paring the way for the severanee once 
more of Majority and ‘Independents. 
The extremist hero df the en 


Barth, gave the two chief members 
‘the Council of People's Oémm 
Haase and Dittmann, a wholly, biased 


issariés, 


account of the affair, and at the end 
of the year there -w a purely 
Majority, Socialist government in 
power, the principal additions in place 


of Haase: and his colleague being the 


redoubtable. Noske. The first event 
after this shuffle was the ee 
rebellion of January, 1919, Bots had 
its drigin in the diam N of the 
extremist Berlin poli eprasident,, 
Emil Eichhorn, and the intri 

of Karl Liebknecht. Berusteln 9 
votes, his longest 5 20 this 


time still a membey ot mne 
group— with ‘whom he had. 


of war paficy—he is in 3 positi 

give a full and impartial account.” ‘His 
pages of description of the: n 
of Noske, ‘of the famous fight for 
Vorwärts“ building. is most 
deserves to be read, espeels all 
whom the subsequent. comparatively. 
peaceful course f the 

may delude into thinking teat. th 
Moderate’ Democratic . 1 
established Was easily. preserved: 

te me 


"i 
2 


companying eircunst, Ce 
republic was saved, ‘the. Rev Gkgtionr 
prevented from . the RE 
course as, the “Russian, 
made clear tor the summe | 
National Assembly. Dr. 5. 
gives a useful account of. tha Trégroup-. 
ing and renaming ‘of: the political 
parties. which ‘preceded: this Went. in 
Radical Party to Gérman Democratic, Miss 
National Liberals to German People’s 
Party (the party of Huge. e des), 
Conéervatives to German National) 

Center to Chee’ Democratic: 
People’s 

— 1 

Assembly élections. It is the natural 
point at which to break off: There 


were troubles in store, chief among 


them, of course, the Kapp Putsch 
and the Communist reaction in the 
Rhineland. Until the coh : 
the National Assembly, 0 

whole question of Germany’s future 


form of government had deen in doubt. 


Once it met the republic had“ set its 
foot on the evoluti®nary rather than 
che revolutionary path; in a word, in 
spite of the fall of the .monarchy; it 
had not broken with the parliamentary 
and constitutional usages and tradi- 
tions of western Europe, For this 


vital first period in the history of the 


German Republic, Dr. Bernsteins is 
the best guidebook which has 80, far 
appeared. 


OF LOFTY. PU RPOSE 

Vistermen. 4 Play in Three Atta By 
Arnold Marsh. Dublin and London: 
Maunsel and Roberts, Ltd. 28. ‘ 

In a note atthe end of His play Mr. 
Arnold Marsh tells us that both the 
personages and the plot are imaginary, 
but that both might well Have existed. 
The first statement one believes, but 
the second one must beg leave to 
doubt. That the men of Wister have 
strongly marked national {jdiosyncra- 
sies, and that they .pursue their ends 
with a peculiar strenuousness and de- 
termination, the facts of history prove. 
Nevertheless, it is hard to credit the 
cfude Machiavellianism of Sir Jona- 
than Todhunter, whd combats nation: 
alism)\by sukorning a Sinn Fein paper 
to promulgate its aockrings with such 
exaggerated violence as will scare the 
Unionists into a stouter resistance: 
At any rate the character is not 
artistically convincing; nor, indeed. 
are those which surround it. They 
are all puppets and the wires that 
work them are twisted by too patent 
a bias. 

Mr. Arhold Marsh has little skill in 
stagecraft. There is a good deal of 
talk in his play which does not nia- 
terially help its development,’ and the 
moments of crisis are handied in a 
slurred and hasty manner. “The 
Ulstermen”-would hardly be very et- 
fective on the stage. 

But one e admire: Mr. rsh’s 
sincerity. t 1 25 


,.| Restly desires a good solution for the 


problems of Ireland, and that this 
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rlin contz 8 


It is obvious that he ear- 
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TWO DRAMATISTS 


Fe Dane saad 3 Tennyson 


Jesse 


It is only rarely that. London theater 
gders have an opportunity of treating 
ide work of women dramatists with 
any degree. of seriousness. The in- 
competent and inartistic plays for 
W certain popular women’ authors 

sitatingly accept responsibility 


. 


~ 


: 1 to be getting as plentiful as are 
-|novels of worth by women novelists. 


But for the serious drama we have 
long. been obliged to depend on men. 
It is with genuine pleasure, therefore, 
that the English.theater-going public 
has lately welcomed the work ot two 
young women already known in the 
literary - ‘world, Clemence Dane and 
Frynn Tennyson Jesse. 
It is true, of ‘course, that the 
plays of Miss Jesse have hitherto 
been droduced in collaboration. But 
“Billeted,” which ran a few years 
back very successfully, and “The 
Hotel Mouse,” lately seen in the West 
End, reveal a dramatic power that 
sooner or later will have its.own free 
expression. That power is to be seen 
at its best so far in Miss Jesse's 
novels, for it has been as a story 
writer that she h&s gained the high 
regard of the eri “The Milky 
Way,” her first book, full of youth and 
irresponsible spirit, made an instant 
hit, while “Secret Bread” struck a 
dep ahd tragic note in fine contrast. 
A v ok of short He pr Bride.” 
a “The p * 1 6.“ 
(poems), and „Riband,“ 
= has jut. we ished as — 
jet in words,” lech the 
“ae achievements to fhe present. MS 
Miss Jesse te-thi 


Ténnyson. She e to: 


1 leat from her being home 8 


der going a severe le for litera 
vee tion, and finally - aner 
one by her vivid des 

ers adventure ag a world-tfav- 
5 In the Buro war she was 

the last’ ‘woman. to eave: Antwerp be- 
fore the German 50 dment and 
. Her x. cord: 

certainly, un 2 

compared With gi ran 
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je Such a succ 
—— theater: Br 
Ats Aach 0: 
ung. — 
modest roles 


of: the wn was soon to 


loom ver l. 


neta that 
pught af, writing “Ar Bi 980 
ment, the wonderfuli7 
drama produced last 
one of London's. e 
Nn less did „ imagine that with a 
e Shakespeare she was to raise 
a storm ot controversy anguad ane 
© of our greatest genias ev 
ger ‘than that which Mr. ank 
stirred up 25 years. 40 fh the Satur- 
day Review. ... 

On Miss Dane’s birth contificate ap- 
pears’ the name “Winifred Ashton,” 
and it as Miss Ashton that, while 
following the teaching profession, she 
first 1 to exhibit. her artistic ver- 
satilſty. Not only did she take up a 
stage career; thé amusing, Beardsley- 
like poster for “Eliza Comes: to Stay” 
was her invention also. Then came 
her first novel, Regiment of Women,” 
in. which her. scholastic experiences 
are amp drawn upon. 

“Regiment of Women“ had a grim |; 
undernote. The book was hailed by 
literary circles as the\effort of a new 
Charlotte Bronté, and indeed Miss 
Dane has much mn common with her 
great little predecessor. But “First 
thé Blade,” her next story, caused a 
surprise. It is, frankly, sentimental 
“for that reason,” Miss Dane explains, 
laughingly, I like it myself more than 
any other of my wouks—have you read 

Hugh’ Walpole’s 
chanted’? It is so diferent from ‘Mr. 
Pérrin and Mr. Traill’ and his other 
earlier books, and every one is saying 
héw disappointingly sentimental. But 
you'll know, what I think of it if you 
keep in mind how I regard ‘First the 
Blade.“ 

A year ago “Legend” was published 
—a tour-de-force, and technically the 
best novel of the three. With that 
story of a vanished authoress and how 
glamour surrounded her memory in a 
single night,.an important place for 
Miss Dane among young English novel- 
ists was easily assured. But her en- 
thusiasm for other worlds of endeavor 
prevented. her from resting on her 
laurels. She began simultaneously to 
experiment in two new directions. 

Already she had done good service 
in social and political life, principally 
as an outcome of the extension of the 
suffrage to women. In “The Bill of 
Divorcement” she presented a hypo- 
thetical example of the logic of wlden- 
i facilities for divorce. And “Will 

espeare,” written in blank verse, 
has now revealed her as a poet. 

Miss Dane’s versatility has had fur- 
ther illustration in a dramatization of 
“Legend” shortly to be staged in Lon- 
don. I am well content to go on 
| writing novels,” she said a couple of 
years ago. But today she is not at 
fall content. Her enthusiasm to at- 
most attributes of her youth- 
fulness. 
is another. 
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„ Sar? ‘Percy 3 patient exposure 


or the foundations aud the framework 


52 several acknowledged ‘masterpieces 
will be best appreciated by 
7 8 business or whose 
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e Young n- wo 


tempt 3 and more is one of the 


Hor en in her were 


estimate the value of’ 


viewers and critics.. Not even this 
comparatively small public will unani- 
mously assent to his conclusions, 
though the majority will find their 
dormant literary conscience’ uncom- 
fortdbly disturbed by Mr. Lubbock's 
implicit, attack upon their method of 
criticism or its even more commend- 
able absence. There is nothing more,“ 
he tells us, that can usefully be said 
about a novel until ‘we have fastened 
upon the question of its making and 
explored it to some purpose. In all 
our talk about novels we are hampered 
and held up by our unfamiliarity with 
what is called their technical aspect, 
ahd that is consgquently the aspect to 
confront.” 

Mr. Lubbock sets himself, therefore, 
to confront their technical aspect in 
severe and complete isolation, sitting 
down quiétly with his sextant and his 
„measuring tape in front of the im- 
‘posing masses of War and Peace,” 
“Madame Bovary,” “Vanity Fair,“ Es- 
mond,” “ Eugénie Grandet” and “The 
Ambassadors.” Refusing to be dazzled 
by their beauty or their grandeur, he 
persistently measures and dissects the 
structure of the books in order to lay 
bare the essential subject and to con- 
sider the method selected by the au- 
thor for its presentation. There are, 
we learn, only two ways for a self- 
respecting writer to construct à novel. 
He may exhibit his subject pietorially 
or dramatically. The “old immemo- 
rial, unguarded, uhsuspicious way of 
telling a story, where the author en- 
tertains the reader,” is completely dis- 
credited. He must show his characters 


is not truly dra he can still gain 
many of the ad r at 
form by using for its exhibition th 
eyes agd the consciousness of one ae 2 

zr involved, in ee This. 


Of nis finest: alle a has, 

been playing Huxley 1 

Darwin, ‘and, after, . 

and dane cee ing bis n 
es refages 0. * * W 

has ‘Wo vied ifo. 


rgely on her Gwyn Benue nt ae 
Not even 


/splendi¢, with its: more than | 
cellent illustrations. and ite 600 pag: 
of; quickly moving text, spre 
us on good paper within i N 
ings. It is too heavy 4 work för the 
average student to ‘carry: about: in a. 
Boston ag, or even for the it 
at home, to read convenisntly. i 
easy chair: but as a work of 
tor all who would like to apprediate ©. 
sculpture ‘more, “ft - is” 2 valuable, 
survey.” ‘ | 
Dipping into 1 at: random: tp. see 
something of its manner and propor- 
tions, we find that tome four pages 
and two illustrations; The Klas“ and 


Bust of Henri Rochefort,” constitute 


the, treatment of Rodin, that a very 
‘short paragraph at the end is given 
to Brancusf, and a still shorter. one to 
Jacob Epstein, and that some 

pages are given to Nicola d‘Apulia, 
his son, and his followers in Italy 
in the thirteenth century. Of course, 
better known sculptors are given 
more space; but those necessary 
to a balanced, though rapid, survey 
are all considered. In fact the whole 
rk is well arranged; if: we 
derstand its aim, to show how 5 
ture in the Christian era bas had 
its flights and then settled down, only 
to spring up again with new freedom 
from old limitations. 

The history of all these main Siete 
and settlings Professor Post has tried 
to give as impartially as he could, with 
room sométimes for only a sentence 
or two for a man whose whole experi- 
ence was a struggle to fo something 
vital. Fragmentary and flitting as 
parts of the work seem, it will serve 
its purpose if it gives to the one 
beginning the study of sculpture a 
general, though necessarily imperfect, 
background, and at the same time 
arouses genuine interest in special 
periods and special sculptors. It is 
a book to take up with enthusiasm, 
even though one may lay it down 
with a certain disnay at the size 
of the field thus opened to one’s de- 


in action, and if the theme of bis book... 
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1 Alden’s Send, in early 
1 led out along the 
Stor 13 by Duck's 
1, the “great lot“ 
‘Winslow. The lot 
1 of Marshfield, made 
n Webster and by 
f notable Winslows. 
low was Plym- 
4 — in for- 
ier in dealing with 
with the Indians, or 
ish im London. 
e curiously varied and 
ras admired and trusted 
seful men as Roger 
sit, and Oliver Crom- 
us trio. When he went 
| and forth on his dip- 
| 9 — | 


onsibi: 
is of beaver to the old coun- 
i 5 


“his duties varied from 


back three heifers. 


5 to the mew; to defending 
Cial policy of his friends in 
nd writing such sprightly 

, sie Unmasked” and 

d’s Salamander Discov- 
Cromwell appointed 


ner to go to Hispaniola | | 


Tans to confer at Gold- 
11 on a question 

i D ymark’s seizure of Eng- 
— efter the treaty of peace. 
Ssioners were given a cer- 
come to a decision; and 

not agree by the day 
—— to be shut up in 
2 candles, meat, 


other refreshment, | 


Cromwell 


‘on * 
. a 


agreements 


th 
| nition sarty Gulldtag: | 


between Plymouth 
llity of convoying twenty 


be cordial to visitors now. Old houses 
make friends easily. They are like 
people who have known our grand- 
fathers—able on that account to make 
us feel at home. And when an ancient 
house bears the name of one of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, it plays homestead to 
the whole United States. 

‘The Winslow mansion, with its great 
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and its own broad hearths, has 

not grown bleak in its old age, or even 
cee There is an Indian word pre- 
ed for us by Governor Winslow’s 

nd, Roger Williams, that might 
serve as a motto for this house. “Nick- 
quenum,” says Roger Williams, “I am 
going home, is a solemn’ word with 
‘them; and no man will offer any 
hinderance to him, who after some 
absence is going to visit his family, 
and useth this word Nickquenum.” As 
we go up the flagstone pathway and 
lift the Marshfield knocker, 
‘easily imagine that generations of 
tamous Winslows, returning to their 
ancestral estate, must have approached 
this house somewhat in the spirit of 


| that word used by their grandfather’s 


friends, the Indians: “Nickquenum, 
Winsnow!” which is to say, “O Wins- 
low—I am going home.“ “ Pilgrim 
Trails,” by Frances Lester Warner. 


So We Find Lincoln 


To be a clerk in the grocery store 
was to be as deeply engrossed in po- 
litical thought as to a member of the 
legislature. In fact the road from the 
store led straight, thither. So we find 
Lincoln issuing in March 1832 an ad- 
dress to the people of Sangamon 
County, in which he offers himself as 
candidate for the next General As- 
sembly, and if elected promises to 
carry out very important radical 
changes. It sounds very much like re- 


| capitulation of the arguments around 


the stove in the store. The fertile 
district of Sangamon County needed 
better means of communication. A 
railroad would be serviceable, but too 
costly, probably two hundred and 
ninety thousand dollars. A much 
cheaper plan, and almost as good, was 
to make the Sangamon River nav‘ga- 
ble. Lincoln stood, therefore, he said, 
for the improvement of the Sangamon 
River, knowing from experience that 
it could be made navigable “for at least 
one-half of all common years.” “Did he 
not last year, in the month of March, 
build a flat-boat and take her out suc- 
cessfully in the course of the spripg? 


And since that time he had been con-. 


cerned in the mill at New Salem. He 
knew thé river could be made naviga- 
ble. At present there was too much 
drifted timber in it. His plan was to 
change the course of the river entirely, 
build a dam, and send it over, the 
prairie land, where it would not only 
meet ro timber at all, “but its 
length would be shortened by ‘half 
to the neighbouring city, Beardstown.” 
Surely that would be cheaper than 
building railroads. There were also 
other needs which this young Solon 
thought necessary to the welfare of 
the community; for instance, a law 
fixing the limits of usury, which, in 
the case of necessity, could be ed, 
which showed he had the true West- 
erner's conception of his wealth, 
which, it it could not be turned into 
immed cash, nevertheless was of 
such. promise that great jugglings 
could be done with it. Also he favoured 


the spread of education, and that sub-. 
ject, ferns not presuming to dictate 


minded man of. the early colony, should 


as he was, this last sentence, “But it 
the good people in their wisdom shall 
see fit to keep me in the background, 
I have been too familiar with disap- 
pointments to be very ‘much cha- 
grined,” showed a feeling for phrases 
which does not come from the study 
of Kirkland’s Grammar alone. The 
young pioneer was finding himself.— 


we can. 


“Abraham Lincoln,” Rose epee 
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geld running down to the sea. The 
rest was as nature made it, the prime- 
val forest, untouched save for the 
laurels and rhododendrons which were 
scattered under ‘the trees where the 
ground was dry enough to let them 


grow. Two rivers fell into the harbor. 


at the upper end, one of them that 
along which I had just. been ‘driving, 
the other, the larger, emerging out of 


oe flernoon Sun, by John F. Carlson 


Carlson as an Artist 
of Winter 


quainted with the winter king; we 
come upon him so often in the vari- 
ous galleries, and are conscious that 


favourite theme of the year’s seasons. 
It is exceedingly interesting to follow 
the artist’s treatment of winter—as 
various as the artists. are different 
one from another. These artists are 
dealing with light, and never is light 
so fickle as when it plays about the 
snowdrifts and through the stripped 
trees 

... Over and over ain Met: John F. 
Carlson takes us to the woods to 
show us how the snow lodges on the 
trees, always on the north sidd, and 
how the hollows are filled to over- 
flowing and how the sun is seeking 
out every snow patch as a fit place 
for his dance. Not long since it was 
my ‘joy to see a dozen or more of 
these woodland scenes at the Macbeth 
Gallery, New York City. I felt . 
again I was exploring. every nook and 
corner of the old woods at the home 
farm Although Mr. Carlson is a 
native of] Kalmor Län, Sweden, he is 
a true American in his woodland 
scenes. American Pictures and Their 
Painters,” Lorinda Munson Bryant. 


Haymaking - 


Only the scent of woodbine and hay 
new-mown 

Travelled the road. In the field slop- 
ing down, 

Park-like, to where its. willows showed 
the brook, 

Haymakers rested. The tosser my 
forsook : 

Out in the sun;. 
stood 

Without its team, it seemed it never 
would 

Move from the shadow of that single 
yew. . 

The team, as still, until their task was 
due, 

Beside the laborers enjoyed the shade 

That three squat oaks mid-fleld to- 
gether made 10 

Upon a circle of grass and weed uncut, 

And on the hollow, orice’ a ohalk-pit, 
but 

Now brimmed . with iit and 
flower so clean, 

That men leaned’ on their rakes, about 
to begin, 

But still. — all were silent. 


—Edward Thomas. 


and: ‘the: ‘long wairon 


elder- 


Round About a Kerry 
Country House 


“The harbor of Kilmakilloge forms a 
branch of the Kenmare river, from 
three to tour miles deep, and pierced 
on both sides by long, creeks, divided 
dy ‘promontories, On the 
largest of these, some ninety acfes in 
extent, the ‘house had deen placed. 


d Two acres had been cleared to make 


a garden. Four or five more formed a 


We are becoming very well ac- 


his stern, uncompromising reign is as 


a broad valley under a bridge which, 
with the water behind, showed clear 
and distinct in the moonlight. All 
round us rose the wall of mountains, 
the broken outline being the more 
striking, because at night the surface 
details are lost and only the large 
forms are visible. The sky line on 
three sides was from two to three 
miles distant. On the fourth side, 
tewards the mouth of the harbor, it 
was more remote; but here, too, the 
rim of mountains continued to the eye 
unbroken. The ocean was shut off by 
the huge backbone, of hills which 
stretches from Macfillteuddy’s Reeks 
to the Atlantic. To all appearance 
Derreen was cut off from the world as 
effectually as the valley of Rasselas; 
and, but for the intrusion of the post- 
man, made evident by my friend’s in- 
quiries as to the last division and the 
white-bait dinner, but for the croquet 
wires I stumbled over on the lawn, we 
might have seemed divided as utterly 
from all connection with the world 
and its concerns. We ° wandered 
through the woods and along the 
walks which followed the shore. 
wind was gone; the last breath of it 
had brought the yacht to her moor- 
ings. -The water was like a sheet of 
pale gold, lighted in the shadows by 
phosphorescent flashes. .. . Far off 
we heard the cries of the fishermen 
.. 44 beron or two flew screaming 
out of some large trees beside the 
boathouse, resentful at the intrusion 
on their night’s rest; and from over- 
head came a rush of wings and the 
long wild whistle of the curle w. 

“A glance out of the window in the 
morning showed that I had not over- 
rated the general charm of the situa- 
tion. The colors were unlike those of 


any mountain scenery to which I was 


accustomed elsewhere. The tempera- 
ture is many degrees higher than that 
of the Scotch highlands. The Gulf 
Stream impinges full upon the mouths 
of its long bays. Every tide: carries 
the flood of Warm water forty miles 
inland. ..Thus the mountains have 
a greenness altogether peculiar, 
stretches of grass as rich as water- 


‘meadows reaching between: the crags 


and precipices to the very: summits. 
The rock, chiefly old Red Sandstone, 
is purple. .The heather, of which 


there are enormous masses, is in many 


places waist. deep. 

“The sky was cloudless, and catch- 
ing the chance of performing my morn- 
ing’s ablutions in salt water, I slipped 
into the ; few indispensable garments, 
and hurried down to the front door. 
My host's youngest boy, a brown- 
cheeked creature of six who was 
playing with the dogs on the steps, 
undertook to pilot me to the bathing- 
place, a move not wholly disinterested 
on his part, as the banks on either 
side of the walks were. covered with 
wild strawberries and whortleberries. 
Away we went through the woods 
again, among the gnarled and moss- 
clothed trunks of oaks hundreds of 
years old, and between huge boulders 
draped with ferns and London pride, 
which 
The walk ended at a jutting’ promon- 
tory of rock, where steps had been eut, 
leading to the water at a soft spot 
where a dike of slate had pierced a 
fault in the sandstone. The water it- 
self was stainless as: the Atlantic. 1 
jumped in carefully. expecting to 
touch the bottom, yet I could scarcely 


reach it by diving 
seal. seemed disposed to join me. 
A shiny black head popped up from 
under the surface thirty yards off, and 
looked me over to see if I were. one 
of his relations; but after a careful 
scrutiny he disliked the looks of me, 
dropped under, and disappeared.”— 
“Short Studies on Great Subjects,” by 


The. 


here grows luxuriantly wild. 


James Anthony Froude. 


Photograph by Peter Juley, New York 


Cromwell and Rights 
of the People 


. two of Bedford’s agents appear At 
the window, followed by the other la- 
‘borers, who have returned with them. 

First Agent: Is this Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell’s? 

Cromwell: 

Mrs. Cromwell: 
there, to the right. 

Cromwell: It’s no matter, mother. 
What do you want? 

First Agent: To see Mr. Cromwell. 

Cromwell: You are speaking to him. 

Second Agent: May we come in? 

Cromwell: Why, yes. 

They do so. The laborers gather round 
the window again: They follow the com- 
ing argument with close personal concern. 

Second Agent: May we speak with 
you alone? 

Cromwell: These are all my. friends. 
I have nothing to say that I would not 
have them hear. 

First Agent: 
your sake. 

Cromwell:. I do not desire your 
interest. What have you to say? 

second Agent: It is said that you 
will oppose the. proclamation to- 
morrow. 

Cromwell: 6 
Second Agent: They have earned 
the rights to be proclaimed to-morrow. 

Cromwell: By whose will? 

First Agent: By the king's. 

Cromwell: These rights of pasture 
belong to the people. It is within no 


It is. | 
The door is along 


It is discretion for 


man's powers to take them away. 


Second Agent: The king decrees it. 

Cromwell: I know not how that may 
be. I know that these rights are the 
people’s, above any earl whatsoever. 
The king is to defend our rights, not 
to destroy them. 

First Agent: This is plain treason. 

Cromwell: It is plain sense. 

Second Agent:. What. will you do? 

Cromwell: ‘To-morrow you will pro- 
claim these rights from the people to 
my lord of Bedford. . To-morrow I 
shall tell the people that I alone, if 
needs be, will oppose it. I will fight 
it from court to court. I will make 
these rights my rights—as they are. 
These people of Ely shall speak 
through me. They shall pay me a 
groat a year for each head of cattle 
they graze, and they shall enjoy every 
foot of the land as I- have a word or a 
pound left for resistance. : 

Second Agent: You are very arro- 
gant, Mr. Cromwell. There are les- 
sons to be learnt. ö 

Cromwell: Aye, there are lessons. 
I do not speak to you, but to your 
magter—to the king himself if it 
comes to that. Tou may tell him all 
that I have said. We folk of Ely will 
use our own commons, and let the 
Earl of Bedford. keep within his own 
palings. There are lessons, say you. 
This.is Mr. John Hampden. Will you 
speak to him of lessons? Mr. Hamp- 
den’s ship money will be a king’s 
lesson, I tell you.—“Olive Cromwell,” 
by John Drinkwater. 


_ Spring 
Again the bloom, the northward flight, 
The fount freed at its silver height, 
And. down. the deep woods to the 
lowest 
The fragrant shadows scarred. with 
light. . 


—Louise Imogen Guiney. 


Our friend the | 


Works 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
HE present period in the world's 
history is recognized as an essen- 

tially practical one. In every field of 


|} endeavor the insistent demand is for 


results. And whatever the need, bet- 
ter, quicker, and more practical meth- 
ods are being sought and acquired. The 
mail coach has been displaced by 
the railroad, and it, in turn, by the 
airplane. The messenger of yester- 
day is superseded by the telegraph, 
the telephone, and the radiograph. 
Present-day thought is demanding 
greater and greater freedom, through 
practical working methods, every- 
where. In consequence, at no time 
more than during the past fifty years 
have greater strides been made in the 
field of discovery and invention. The 
fetters of limitation that bound hu- 
manity yesterday can no longer im- 
pede its progress. Traditions and 
superstitions are being cast off as un- 
sound and useless. The cry is for re 
sults, on every side. 

It is little wonder, therefore, when 
the old medical methods have failed, 
that humanity, tired and discouraged, 
should be ready to turn in another di- 
rection for relief and deliverance. 
Medical practice, with all of its 
changes during the four thousand 
years of its history, is still an admit- 
ted failure in its claim as an exact 
science. Its methods generally ac- 
cepted fifty years ago, would be uni- 
versally conceded to be gross mal- 
practice by the medical fraternity of 
toda. With all of what is regarded 
as advancement in its practice, the 
list of so-called incurable diseases 
grows no smaller. And it is right 
here that Christian Science offers hope 
and encouragement. 

And because of the practical bent 
of the general thought of the present 
time. those failing to secure the help 
desired in the old way find themselves 
fully prepared to give a trial to Chris- 
tian Science, many times only as a 
last resort. And it is solely because 
of its remarkable success in the face 
of the sternest ridicule, that its*ben- 
eficiaries are to be found in all quar- 
ters of the world, and that it has en- 
joyed such phenomenal growth. Now, 
today, as at the time of its discovery 
by Mary Baker Eddy in the year 1866, 
not only does Christian Science wish, 
but firmly demands, that it be judged 
solely by its works. It stands squarely 
on the declaration of the Apostle 
James, in his general epistle, where 
he writes: “Yea, a man may say, Thou 
hast faith, and I have works: shew me 
thy faith without thy works, and I 
will shew thee my faith by my 
works, . . But wilt thou know, O 
vain man, that faith without works 
is dead?“ 

The discovery of Christian Science 
is in no way to be considered as some- 
thing originating with Mrs. Eddy, for 
this was never claimed by her. On the 
contrary, she has repeatedly pointed 
out that it is but the reestablishment 
of the healing method of Christ Jesus, 
after being lost to human apprehen- 
sion for many centuries. For she her- 
self said, referring to the organization 
of.the church in the Manual of The 
Mother Church (p. 17): “At a meet- 
ing of the Christian Scientist Associa- 
tion, April 19, 1879, on motion of Mrs. 
Eddy, it was voted,.— To organize a 
church designed to commemorate the 
word and works of our Master, which 
should reinstate primitive Christian- 
ity and its lost element of healing.” 
The fundamental truths that gave Mrs. 
Eddy her inspiration, and the founda- 
tion of her understanding of Jesus’ 
work, were all gleaned from the Bible. 
The healing that she experienced came 
directly through the spiritual light 
that dawned upon her, in an’ hour of 


great need, when her condition was 


said to be hopeless from a medical 
standpoint, as a result of an accident. 
Turning to the record of the healing 
of the man sick of the palsy, accord- 
ing to Matthew, three days after the 
accident, she suddenly arose from her 
bed completely healed of her ailment. 
Seeing that the truth that healed the 
multitudes during the ministry of 
Christ Jesus was available and as op- 
erative now as then, she lost no time 
in consecrating her life to discovering 
the method underlying this truth or 
law. “For three years after my dis- 
covery,’ she writes in the Christian 
Science textbook, “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures” (p. 109), 
“I sought the solution of this problem 
of Mind-healing, searched the Serip- 
tures and read little else, kept aloof 
from society, and devoted time and 
energies to discovering a positive rule. 
The search was sweet, calm, and buoy- 
ant with hope, not selfish nor depress- 
ing. I knew the Principle of all har- 
monious Mind-action to be God, and 
that cures were produced in primitive 
Christian healing by holy, uplifting 
faith; but I must know the Science of 
this healing, and I won my way to 
absolute conclusions through divine 
revelation, reason, and demonstration. 
The revelation of Truth in the under- 
standing came to mé gradually and 
apparently through divine power.” It 
will, therefore, be seen that the very 
basis of Mrs. Eddy's teaching is found 
to be in the practical works following 
the discovery. First, Mrs. Eddy ex- 
perienced the healing in her own case, 
then she discovered the underlying 
rule, applied it successfully in many 
instances, healing all manner of dis- 
eases, and finally gave the benefit of 
her discovery to the world. The effi- 
cacy of this new-old method had been 
proved, Rot through theory but in 
actual practice, in the work of healing 


and redemption that has gone on ever 


since. 

Mrs. Eddy has repeatedly *** 
sized the fact that the operation of 
Christian Science is not in the least 
related to, or associated with, any 


other system, and is solely the fruitage 
‘following a scientific understanding of 


| 


divine Principle, wholly divorced from 
every effort of the human mind or 
will, as has been so often charged. 
This Christ, Truth is joyously manifest 
in every case of healing, and even the 
slightest knowledge of this infinite law 
has in many instances brought the 
surcease and the deliverance which 
neither the old prayers nor the 
old methods of medical theories had 
accomplished. 

Christian Science treatment is 
prayer, but not in the sense of peti- 
tioning employed of old. It is rather 
the prayer of spiritual understanding. 
It is this realization of the omnipres- 
ence, omnipotence, and omniscience of 
infinite Love or Mind that is again 
making the lame to walk, the blind to 
see, and the deaf to hear. It is the 
spiritual apprehension of the com- 
pleteness and perfection of spiritual 
creation, the emanation of the one 
divine Spirit or Principle, that constit 
tutes the work of Christian Sctence. 
For, today as in the days of its earlier 
ministry, Christian Science again de- 
clares that if for no other reason it 
must be accepted for the very works’ 
Sake. For remember the promise. 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that 
believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater works 
than these shall he do: because I g6 
unto my Father.“ 


And Yet a Rose Is 
Fairer Far 


The jessamine shows like a star: 
The lilies sway like sceptres dim; 
Fair clematis from near and far 
Sets forth its wayward tangled 
whim; 
Curved meadowsweet blooms rich 
and dim;— 
And yet a rose is fairer far. 


The jessamine is odorous: so 
Maid-lilies are, and clematis; 60 
And where tall meadowsweet- flowers 
STOW ? 
A rare and subtle perfume is;— .. 
What can there be more choice — 
these? 
A rose when it doth bud and blow. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


All True Work 


All true work is sacred; in all frue 
Work, were it but true hand-labor, 
there is something of divineness. 


—Carlyle. 


SCIENCE 
HEALTH 


With ite. to 
the Scnptures 


By 
MARY BAKER EDDY | 


THe original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian... 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- a 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest poc 
edition, Warren’s jodia Bible 
e.. iv-cteSeadscctede 3.00 
Morocco, vest pocket edition, 
Warren’s India Bible paper.. 
Full leather, stiff 
(same paper and 
cloth edition) 


Morocco pocket edition 
(Oxford India Bible paper) 3.00 


Levant (beavy Oxford Iadis 
Bible paper) 6.00 


Large Type Edition, leather 
(beavy Warren’s India Bible 790 


3.50 


. cover 
size ‘as 


FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Aliernate pages of English end 
French 


Cloth 
Morocco, pocket edition 


GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages e 2 English and 


$3.50 
5.50 


b og 50 

Morocco, pocket edition.. . 5.50 
Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 
or postage prepaid, on either 

domestic or foreign shipments. 


Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New. York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
be made payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. ‘ 

The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read; borrowed or 
purchased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

'- BOSTON, v. S. A. 


Sele publishers of all authorised . 
Christian Science literat — 
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of the United States must indeed pre- 
the protracted annoyances and hard- 


ne: Coal : as a War. Lord 


otn 


od dan — as Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 


merce, sees nothing better for it than that. 


) 2 rike of the miners of bituminous coal, to take 


Wr 8 


, b 


. * 


Piss 


A nation- 


t April 1, now seems to him inevitabie. The 
* for a strike,” he ‘significantly declares, after 
ig had several conferences with the leaders of the 
” unions. What this means is, of course, that both 

iners arid the operators have entrenched them- 
ss for a struggle, and mean to fight. They are pro- 
on the animus of a will to fight, rather than 
ofa will to harmonize differences. Each side would 
ss profess itself ready to undertake a harmoniza- 

it each is handicapped by a firm belief that the 
not mean to yield one iota on any considera- 
Thus the situation appears to be pre- 


aed to 3 deadlock. 


X. ** a 


ation of a strike is based primarily on tlie 
e that the term of the scale of wages on which 
are now working will expire on March 31. 


miners wish to have the present scale continued as 
— . ing basis. 


4 4 — gf 
4 “aon 2 a 


The operators hold that such an 
ment would be impossible. They say that wages 
t be considerably reduced, on pain of making it 
ry for them to suspend operation of the mines. 
in the non-tinien mine fields have already been 


ut e, they say, ‘imposing a competitive inequality 


1 
III 5 


te some extent the aftermath of the war. 


e union mines that is too great for them to bear. 
on the other hand, assert that even the 
t rate of payment gives them an inadequate return, 
vy of the many weeks of the year during which they 
on a part-time basis. Probably these ee vse 
n war 


0 1 coal fields are credited with having 
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15,000,000 tons a week, whereas it is estimated 
normal bituminous consumption is only about 
9 tons a week. Thus it is made to appear that 
— is. now somewhat oversupplied with labor, 


son is provided for part-time operation. Yet 


i |, the actual conditions surrounding the work will 


es 
45 


aol 


. 2 


the real explanation of the strike, if it comes. 
ebe a strike, it will come because each side sets 


* the other, instead of maintaining a 


ess to meet the other half way. And both sides 
rging one another with an arbitrary purpose. 


N = 0 oy all this looks bad. Nothing in the least’ hopeful 


— tcl One might even imagine 
orces, through their leaders, were 
nae With a purpose to give 
est possible aspect, as if to make 
80 —.— now, when the actual date fixed 
is still some distance ahead, that the 
s of its menace may start a preventive move- 


1 


L 
— cer 


or n vhich one or other of the contending parties 


by a benefit. It is easy to believe that 
hing akin to the spreading of a public 
nthe ri ce talk that is now finding a place i in the 
r. Hoovér may be an unwitting instru- 
t. Undoubtedly the trend of current discussion 


m the public, and if that is in any sense a design 


— interests, or either of them, it suggests that 

not averse to creating what is known as a “‘scare” 

2 situation for the sake of using it in their 
game of bluff. 

e face of such possibilities, it is not by any 
reas . to be told that the ee gy n at 
in or a a no present steps to meet the situa- 

the rea . lave done all that 
deemed necessary to instruct the country con- 


= predominant interest of the public in all labor 


dances of the sort. No comment has more fre- 
or more 
inces, of late, than the comment that private dif- 
15 of the yed and the employing classes 
oon be allowed to forte a settlement by depriving 
ic of necessary service or commodities. All the 
dun rprisit then, is any intimation that the govern- 


0 n ive interest in 
e more than a pass 


* ic t in this matter, nobody represents it. 


1855 


dove ament remains passive, or discloses itself as 
* the contendin ng forces of. coal come to 
—. a hold- up of the country's industries, 
ee en will have proved itself false to its 
reason for proceeding actively to 

I trouble over the supply of coal. It should do 
more than start investigations and print 
reports. There has been plenty of that sort 
ta ; It qs take advantage of the 
rom investigations and reports 

e alr It should deal with the coal 
ne ; nothing cafi really be accom- 
shine to N its difficulties locally, 

e bituminous arid anthracite situations 

cor together as one They 
v es in the fuel supply which makes the 
a going 1 on With both 
t under special 


‘ compl Pe 


derec 


8 


great coal strike, the prospect is pitiful. 


a wide publicity. 


of 1922 is 


rally been made concerning such 


If the government does not represent 


half lives. 


be found the method of all the ages.“ 


ds it was used 2000 years 


statements: of both sides, in a S period of 
1 have indicated that war is their chosen and pre- 
ferred policy, and this not wholly for what they may 


advantage solely from one another but also fof what 


— enables them to exact or extort from a long- suffering 
public. 

Government should show itself to be in truth the 
government in this situation. It should regulate the 
supply of the basic natural resources to the public, and if 
the indfrect method proves unduly difficult there are 
feasible ways, and authority, for handling the matter 
directly. The Administration should recognize its 


responsibility. It can have peace and plenty in the coal 


industry, and with justice, if it will dare to deal with 
the situation comprehensively and constructively. 


French Finance Again 
THE manifesto recently issued by the French Social- 
ists, in regard to the national financial situation, is a 
document which will reward careful study, and deserves 


the policy of successive finance ministers to postpone the 
day of reckoning, so far as the financial condition of 
the country was concerned, clearly with the hope that 
a large indemnity installment from Germany would 
enable them to present the fr oblem and its solution to the 


nation at one and the same time. The process of juggling 


with the budget, or dividing it into three parts, an 
ordinary budget, an extraordinary budget, and a special 
budget, meeting only the liabilities under the first, and 
leaving the liabilities under the other two to be met “in 
the future,” has been persisted in from one ministry to 
another. From time to time, this policy has been a point 
of attack by many French statesmeh, public men, and 
public bodies of all kinds, and one of the latest and most 
effective of these protests is, undoubtedly, that which has 
just been launched by the French Socialists. 

The manifesto insists, at the outset, that the budget 
“a model of artificial equilibrium.” With 
welcome clarity and frankness, it points out that, even 
on the ordinary budget, there is an admitted deficit of 
2,500,000,000 frances, and proceeds to show that this 
deficit does not represent anything like the real deficit, 
which may be expected to reach at least 4,000,000,000 
francs. 


goes on to indicate that the Finance Minister, in arranging 
to meet the deficit by the emission of Treasury bonds, has 
neglected to include the interest on these bonds as a 
charge on the coming year; and that, while the actual 
receipts from ordinary taxation can be placed at 
19,000, 000, ooo francs, the public debt alone, next 
year, will call for the expenditure of 15,000,000,000 
francs. Neither is this: all, for the French I*1- 
nance Minister is, apparently, entirely ignoring what 
is called the political debt. 
35,000,000,000 francs, a sum which must be doubled to 
obtain the present value of paper francs. Indeed, the 
manifesto declares that if the interest on this debt were 
paid, the whole sum raised in taxation would be barely 


sufficient to meet the interest on French indebtedness, 


both domestic and foreign. 

It is, however, on the question_of France’s dependence 
on the German indeinnity for its financial salvation that 
the manifesto is of peculiar value. For it shows quite 
clearly that, whilst the whole fiscal system of France. has 
been built upon the bluff that Germany would pay,“ 


France is being called upon to meet herself payments 


due from Germany at the rate of something like 60,000,- 
ooo francs a year. 

Now such criticisms as these, without the advance- 
ment of some definite plan for meeting the situation, 
would be peculiarly futile, if it were not for the fact 
that the great necessity of France, at the present time, 
is that she should be brought to face the situa- 
tion fairly and squarely. Those who have really made 
any study of the matter recognize that, although France 
is dangerously weak from a purely financial point of 
view, she is, from an economic point of view, potentially 
stronger than ever before. If the “will-o’-the-wisp” of 


the German indemnity could be finally extinguished, and 


the French people, whether statesman, business man, 
artisan or peasant, could be induced to “get to work” 
without it, the financial rehabilitation of France would 
only be a matter of time, and of a comparatively short 
time. “A great comprehensive conference,’ declared a 
recent writer in this paper, “which will search the basis 
of cooperative action is long overdue.’ Such would 


seem to be, indeed, a just summing up of the whole 


matter. 


The Farm Hand and Geneva 
Conference 


ANYONE who attempts to estimate the work done at 
the Labor conferences, at Geneva, by actual results is 
likely to form a very unjust estimate of the achievement of 
these conferences. In the early stages of international 
effort, a great deal of foundation work has to be done. 
The one half of the world has to learn how the other 
In other words, delegates have to learn of 
conditions.in each other’s countries before it is possible 
to agree upon any general policy. This is particularly 
the case in regard to agriculture. Agriculture is far and 
away the oldest industry in the world, and each country 
has its own traditions and its own “methods. It is true 


that during recent years, modern methods have been 
spreadin rapidly throughout the world, finding agricul- . 


turists willing to adopt thém often in pe most unexpected 
places. Still the fact remains that 

munity is amongst the most conservative of all communi- 
ties, and that side by side with the modern method is to 
At one side of 
the today, will be found, perhaps, the tractor 
at work, and at the other 8 the wooden plow, much 


In these circumstances, 


the Third International Labor Conference, at Geneva, in 


m- its dealings with the problems of agricultural 


: ns” diafted by the Labor Bureau and 


spony the rene a but such recom" 


eee eee ‘satisfactory. It is true 


of elementary education. 


For over three years now, it has been 


This would seem to be bad enough, yet the manifesto 


This debt now stands at 


agricultural com- 


moreover, by the form of the word 
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mendations are . regarded as definitely placing the ques- 


tions so approved in line for final adoption. 


Perhaps the most interesting point arising out of the 


discussion was that raised by the delegate from India, 


who very justly pointed out that in the cases of wholly 
illiterate people, technical instruction in agriculture would 
be of little avail unless it were accompanied by some form 
It is, of course, a question 
which at once presents itself, and some hint of what is 
likely to develop from it was given by the Serbian dele- 
gate, who urged that the instruction afforded to agri- 
cultural laborers should not be confined to technical 
subjects but should embrace general culture. This pro- 


posal by the Serbian delegate was negatived as being 


outside the pale of the question by the chairman, Lord 
Burnham, but it is highly significant that the point made 
by the Indian delegate was not placed in the same cate- 
gory, but was left over for the consideration of the next 
conference. What form the vocational training of agri- 
culturists is likely to take, it would be difficult to say. 
It will, in all probability, vary greatly from country to 
country. For the moment, as has been already indicated, 
the great point gained is the fact that the nations repre- 
sented at the Geneva conference almost unanimously 
approved a proposal to raise the status and add to the 
comfort and culture of the farm hand and the agricul- 
turist generally throughout the world. Such an achieve- 


ment is by no means a small one. 


Buenos Aires for the Olympics 


Paris is the city that is just now most in the thoughts 
of the athletes who, concern themselves with the Olym- 
pic Games. Paris is to be the scene of the next great 
meeting, which. is to take place in 1924, and already there 
is speculation as to how much the proposed new stadium 
in the Pare des Princes is likely to contribute toward 
making the forthcoming gathering the largest since the 
modern series of these games was begun at Athens in 
1896. But behind Paris, in the thoughts of some of the 
young men who look forward to these games, is another 
city, Buenos Aires. It is being put forward as a desir- 
able place for the meeting next after the one at Paris. 
That will be the meeting. of 1928. By that time, so the 
proponents of Buenos Aires argue, it will be high time 
for South America to figure. as the scene of one of the 
Olympic gatherings, and if any city in South America is 
to have the honor, Buenos Aires would seem to 5 
early consideration. . 

South America has had altogether too little recogni- 
tion in connection with international activities, those of 
sports as well as many others. Often it has seemed as 
if northern countries, both those of Europe and those of 
America, hardly remembered the existence of the many 
great countries below the Isthmus of Panama. 
often, the northern life has mapped its course.as if the 
northern life were all. But meanwhile the southern life 
has been developing in its own way. Largely-out of 
touch with northern interests, it has nevertheless gone on 
serenely expanding interests of its own. Among others, 
those of sport have undergone a tremendous expansion in 
thé last two or three decades. As the southern domains 
have emerged from their pioneering era, and urban pop- 
ulations have become large and rather closely concen- 
trated, the incentive to engage in sports has increased, 
and likewise the opportunities. 
of students, between South American countries and the 
countries of the Northern Hemisphere, has had the effect 
of stimulating a squthern interest in the same sports that 
are most generally followed in the north. Where once 
the southern interest was largely concentrated in the race 
track, it has in recent decades been broadening to include 
tennis and football, and a variety of field and track con- 
tests. Not a little of this new trend may be said to be 
due to the expansiog of Y. M. C. A. activities in South 
America. As the association has established its typical 
centers in various South American cities, it has carried 
its program of athletics along with it. Not only lras it 
stimulated interest in athletic matters in the districts | 
around these centers, but it has instigated inter-regional 
games or tournaments. Something very closely similar 
to a baseball league was at one time in opęration under 
the auspices of the various Y. M. C. A. groups, and the 
association has played an important part, apparently, in 
developing contestants in the track and field classes. So 
it is not surprising to find that a V. M. C. A. man is to 
be active in representing South America in the official 
discussions of the future meeting place, with the purpose 
of having Buenos Aires chosen, if possible. 

Such à choice would be worth’ w hile, for more than 
one reason. Buenos Aires is a wealthy city, and a proud 
one. It would no doubt rise to the occasion, as it has 
already risen more than once,.to show a splendid hospi- 
tality to northern visitors. There would be ample facili- 
ties for entertaining all who would travel thither for the 
games, and a vast population that would take a vivid 
inferest in them. “The gathering would have an incal- 
culable effect in developing a greater intimacy between 
South America and the northern world, and in promoting 
a better understanding of each by the other. More than 
all that, it would give a new stimulus to athletics in‘the 


countries below the equator, and an international interest 


would be built up in the only proper way, through 
a quickening of national interests. 


Centemporary Translations 


THE old question as to whether or not a translation 
can ever really convey the meaning of the original arises 
now afresh in connection with the numerous translations 
of Chinese poetry that are being made. A word in any 
language is never merely a definite thing with a strictly 
limited meaning. Especially is this the case with Chinese 


Vords, Where the meaning depends upon intonations as 


Because of the picturesque quality 
may be enriched, 
it appears to the 
eye. This is evident in the picture poems which Amy 
Lowell and Florence Ayscough have translated in the 
On one page 
the Chinese characters as they appear on a hanging for 
the wall are réproduced in facsimile. In the introduc- 
tion, the exact transliteration in English.letters of the 
words of a typical line is given, with some indication 


Well as connotations. 
of Chinese characters, the meanin 


Too. 
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of what they connote to the Chinese because of tradition, 
and with the poetical rendering by Miss Lowell. One 
looking at the photograph of the Chinese characters and 
then reading the language of Miss Lowell intended té 
give the same meaning may well be perplexed by the 
difference in impression which he gets from the two. 

Contemporary translations from the Russian show 
this same difficulty. Among the best are Mrs. Constance 
Garnett's translations of Dostoevski and Chekhoy; but 
anyone who will refer to a volume in Russian can see at 
a glance that the impression which a Russian gets from 
writing in his own language must be considerably differ- 
ent from that which anyone else would get from a trans- 
Jation of it. The question then arises whether literal 
renderings, such as those by Arthur Walev, of Chinese 
poetry, or even unpretentious translations such as those 
of the books of Blasco Ibafiez, may not be more effective 
than those which represent more literary quality in Eng- 
lish. Of course, the answer is that the literary quality is 
what gives the true enjoyment to a reader. Though the 
exact impression of the original cannot be fully carried 
over from one language to another, the translator with 
real ability can produce what may amount to a new piece 
of literature, or at least a piece of writing with some 
freshly excellent qualities due to the translation. 

In this connection it is interesting to compare several 
translations of the same piece of work. Take for in- 
stance the translation made by. Wilfrid and Emilie 
Jackson of “The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife,” by 
Anatole France, with the acting version made by Curtis 
Hidden Page. In one sense the former is the more lit- 
erary, but the latter, using nearly always the short word 
in place of a longer one, Seems more alive. A compari- 
son of the two translations shows, at any rate, how im- 
possible it is for öne language to give completely the 
connotations of words in another. An illustration of this 
is to be found in the newly published translations of the 
plays of Edmond Rostand, by Henderson Daingerfield 
Norman, Consider two lines from Cyrano of Bergerac. 

No breath of battle echoes in these notes. 
It is the galoubet that calls the goats! 

To the English reader, these lines give a distinct 
effect of anticlimax after a long sentimental passage, 
largely because of the exigencies of the rhyme. Miss 
Lowell, by the way, in her translations from the Chinese, 
has not tried to convey any of the effect of the Chinese 
rhymes, From all these examples we see that transla- 
tion is always a difficult problem, and that, although our 
understanding of the thinking of the world is being 
greatly broadened by translations today, nothing ¢an 
take the place of the reading of any piece of literature in 
its original form, since the meaning of practically every 
word is colored by its form as it appears to both eye 


and ear. 


Editorial Notes . 


Lorp MILNER’s speech before the Classical Associa- 
tion in London has been widely commented upon, and in 
appreciative terms. Lord Milner expressed the strong 
hope that the old controversy between the humanities 
and physical science was a thing of the past. His hope 
is based on the presentation of the report by the com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the position of the 
classics in the English educational system.. If the cause 
of the humanifies has beén saved, it is only. just in the 
nick of time. There are schools in England which for 
centuries have been strongholds of the classics where now 
Greek, if taught at all, is taught to only. one, two of three 
boys, and all because the humanities have been conceived 
as divorced from the spirit of modern research. There 
has been wanting that spirit which prompted Darwin to 
say, “Linnzus and Cuvier have been my two gods, but 
they were mere schoolboys to old Aristotle.” 


Proressor BRAN DER MArTHEWS, the genial Ameri- 
can critic of the drama, says that the dramatic revival 
which began in Britain férty years ago has had its 
parallel in the United States. Even if no Barrie and no 
Pinero has yet appeared in America, he points to a score 
of accomplished playwrights whose promise is indisput- 
able. No one, perhaps, will be prepared to dispute his 
statement seriously. There is a small but choice array 
of men who are endeavoring to attain that much-sought- 
for goal which John Drinkwater describes as the union 
of literature with the drama. But when Professor Mat- 
thews says that “forty years ago we imported our plays 
from England and France, and today.we export more 
than we import,” it seems that his statement needs qual- 
ification. Those who have the interests of American 
drama at heart will have realized that in the matter of 
quality of dramatic output, the plays w hich usually dom- 
inate Broadway are foreign ones. It may be that in the 
New York season of 1920-1921, as he claims, against 
the seventeen plays of British authorship and eighteen 
plays from other countries, or thirty-five alien plays in 
all, there were seventy by American playwrights. But 
the Broadway type of play has long been susceptible to 
improvement. 


NECEssITyY is driving the authorities of certain Eng- 
lish districts to the study of underground rivers. It is 
said by those who should know that they flow continu- 
ously throughout England almost unknown and com- 
pletely unused up to the present time. Some rivers, like 
the River Mole in Surrey, after flowing placidly through 
pleasant country scénes, suddenly dive into the ground 
and continue their subterranean way for a considerable 


‘distance before once agajn emerging into the light. The 


discovery of subterranean supplies of water waiting to 
be utilized would be welcomed by all those people, ann 
their name was legion last summer in England, who 
had to buy their water by the buckettul. 


— 


Sr. Pauls, in London, is beset by hordes of starlings, 
many thousands streng, who have taken possession of 
the outside of the cathedral, and refuse to be dislodged. 
They make a great hubbub in the morning, when they are 
discussing their plans for the day; then for several hours 
they disappear, but at night they return, and their shrill 
chatter may be heard long after darkness has set in. 
Starlings have before now invaded Kings y and the 
Savoy, but the onslaught on St. Paul's may safely be 
termed the greatest thing of the kind known in London> 


